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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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THE following valuable communications, reſpecting the pre- 
ſent ſtate of huſbandry in the county of Northampton, and the 
means of its improvement, drawn up for the. conſideration of the 
Board of Agriculture, is now printed, merely for the purpoſe of 
its being circulated there, in order that every perſon, intereſted 
in the welfare of that county, may have it in his power to exa» 
mine it fully before it is publiſhed. It is therefore requeſted, 
that any remark, or additional obſervation, which may occur to 
the reader, on the peruſal of the following ſheets,” may be tranſ- 
mitted to the Board of Agriculture, at its office in London, by 
whom the ſame ſhall be properly attended to; and, when the 
returns are completed, an account will be drawn up of the flats 
of agriculture in Northampton-ſhire, from the information thus 
accumulated, which, it is believed, will be found greatly ſupe- 
rior to any thing of the kind ever yet made public. 


The Board has followed the ſame: plan, in regard to all the 
other counties in the united kingdom; and, it is hardly neceſ- 
ſary to add, will be happy to. give every aſſiſtance in its power, 
to any perſon who may be deſirous of 1 improving his breed of 


cattle, ſheep, Jc. or of trying any uſeful OREN in huſ- 
n 
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ORTHAMPTONSHIRE is an inland county, fitua- - 
ted within the 53d degree of north latitude, 
and near the centre 'of England. It is bounded on 
the eaſt, by the counties of Cambridge and Hunt- 
ingdon ; on the ſouth, by Buckingham and Bed- 
ford; on the weſt, by Warwick and Oxford; and 
on the north, by Leiceſter, Rutland, and Lincoln. 
This county is of an oblong form; its greateſt 
length from the. ſouth-weſt corner near Aynhos, to N 
the north-eaſt. boundary at Crow land, is 65 miles; 5. 
its its 5 breadth from Higham Park on the caſt, 
anford on the weſt, is 32 miles; but its mean 
' breadth may be reckoned at 14 miles, wars oh A 
Iqugre ſuperficies of 910 miles, or SP OP 


Surface. —The ſurface. of this county i is as pecu- 
liarly advantageous for cultivation, as it is delight- 
| ful and ornamental. In no other part of the king- 
F dom, perhaps, are more agreeable and extenſive 
| landſcapes 40 be ſeen. Here, there are no dreary 
waſtes, nor rugged and unſightly mountains, to of- 
fend the eye, or to intercept the view. The ſur- 
face is no where ſo irregular, but it can be applied 
to every purpoſe of huſbandry and tillage. *Every 

hill is cultivated, or may be kept i in A 10 82 ſtate 


contributes to its ornament and beauty. _. : | fy 
The upper and middle parts of this county are 
richly ornamented with extenſiye woods, Which are l 
interſected with numerous viſtas and beautiful 
B e 8 lawns. 


„„ 
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laws. The various avenues of trees, extending in 


many parts for miles together, the rivers and 
ſtreams winding along the vales, and anſwering the 
neceſſary purpoſes of machinery, agriculture and 
trade, the many beautiful villages and populous 


2 towns, with their churches and lofty ſpires, (20 of 


which may be ſeen at a time), when viewed from 
an eminence, preſent a proſpect beautifully diverſi- 
fied, and highly pictureſque, and which cannot fail 


to delight the eye, and ITE the heart of every 


ſpectator. 


© Soil—There is great variety in the foil of this 
diſtrict, and ſeveral very diſtinct kinds are found in 


almoſt every pariſh or lordfhip, Theſe may be 


claffed as follows : 


"If, Strong, deep ſtapled ſoil, chiefly conſiſting 
of clay, free from any mixture of ſtone or gravel. _ 


"24, Light, thin, reddiſh foil, chiefly confiſting. of 


Joam 6 or $ inches deep, on a bed 'of Kone, here 


called Kealy, or Scaley rock. | 
34, A rich loam of 8 or 10 ihe; deep, with a 


mixture of gravel, the under ftratum being clay, 
mixed with ſmall pieces of red or white ſtone. | 


4th, A thin, ſtaple, light clay, very retentive of 
water. 
. Fen and meadow land. 


cn mate. The climate of this county is very fa- 
yourable both to health and vegetation, and this 
may be accounted for from its fituation and other 


natural advantages. 


-It is abundantly ſupplied with excellent water, 
The ſurface of the ground is no where ſo elevated, 
as to confine the foggy and unwhuleſome vapours 
(which at times ariſe in this and in every country) 
from being ſpeedily diſperſed. As there are no 


high hills here, it is in a great meaſure exempted from 


deep 
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deep falls of ſnow, and long continued rains, which 


are ſo injurious to farmers in the vicinity. of mountain- 
ous regions; and as the ſeaſons change gradually, the 
health of the inhabitants is little affected by them, 
and the operations of huſbandry are ſeldom long or 


unexpectedly ſuſpended by the e of the | 
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ſtricts better ſupplied with water than this, while 


the inconveniencies which ſo often happen. from en- 
joying that advantage, are here felt but in a very in- 
conſiderable degree. In almoſt every part, it a- 
bounds with fine ſprings, which being very plenti- 
ful in the upper part of the county, form numerous 


ſmall brooks and rivulets, ſeveral of which uniting 


in their courſe towards the ſea, at length r 
navigable rivers. 


There are five- 8 which take their 5 in * 


county, the Nen, Welland,  Ouſe, Leam, and Char- 


well ; and what is very remarkable, conſidering the 
different courſes which they take, the ſources of the 
former and of the two latter are ſaid to ſpring out | 
of one hill, near Cateſby en n s 


dred of Fawſley. 7 


The Cbarwell, after running for ſeveral * a- 
long the weſtern boundary of this county, enters 
r ee and j 1155 the n; at the city of Ox. 


ford. 


wpyeſtern ocean. 


The Nen is abe moſt acute of theſe rivers. 
After taking its riſe, as above mentioned, it is 
quickly joined by a number of other ſmall ſtreams 


and brooks in the vicinity of Daventry, and con- 


tinues its courſe from thence to Northampton, 


| whe: 6 navigable, and forms a conſider- 
able 


The 5 — 75 * leſler 3 near - Warwick, 
* ene joining ot Severn, falls into the. 


 #> 
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able river, extending its courſe along the eaſt fide 
of the county, it paſſes Wellingborough, Thrapſton, 
Owndle and Peterborough, and from thence, by a 


new cut, (called Mortots Leam), to Wiſbech, be- 
low wn it ee A itſelf 1nto the 3 O- 


f : TE. 4 
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The Welland takes its riſe near Hnwthiingh in 
the hundred of Rothwell, and winding along the 


north boundary of the county, it paſſes by Rock- 
£ — and Stamford, where it becomes navigable; 


from thence to Spalding, below which youu apo: com- 


municates with the feen. 
The Ou, which is one of e rivers in 
the kingdom, takes its riſe from a ſpring called 
Ouſe- well, near Brackley, in the hundred of - Sat- 
ton. It quickly leaves this county, and after taking 
a circuitous courſe through part of Buckingham- 
ſmhire, touches again upon it at Stoney Stratford; 


from whence it paſſes to Newport-pagnel- and to 


Bedford; from which laſt e N e to 
the ſea at Lynn. 5; 3H} 


Theſe are the moſt e nivens's but ed 


are a great many ſmall ſtreams and . brooks, which, 
after taking various windings through different parts 
of the county, diſcharge themſelves into one or o- 


ther of theſe rivers; and beſides the convenience 


and advantage which the inhabitants enjoy from 
fluch an abundant ſupply of water, theſe rivers and | 


fireams, are not only uſeful for ſupplying the mills 


for grinding wheat and corn, of which there are 
great numbers erected upon the banks, but great 
advantages are alſo derived from the navigation of 


the Nen and the Welland; particularly the former, 


ads it paſſes through the greateſt part of the county, 
and by means of which the inhabitants are ſupplied 


from the ports of Lynn and Wiſbech with Coals, 
fir- timber and other Wage while conſiderable 


quantities 
2 
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TOWNS, POPULATION; AND WAND. 
eee e n 
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— Anita is dieided inte 20 büsdteds e, Som. £2 
prifing now 316 pariſhes, or townſhips, though on | 8 

number o; but ſeveral of them Have been 

united of years. The principal market - townæ 

are Northampton, (the county- town). Peterborough, 

Wellingborough, Kettering, Owndle, Higham'fer- 

rers, Towoeſter, Brackley, Daventry, Rockingbam, 

Rowell or Rothwell, Weldon and Cliff. Though it was 

not poffible to aſcertain the number of inhabitants 

with any great degree of correctneſs, yet from the . 
information received of the population of particular | 

pariſhes in different parts of the diſtri, the num- 

ber of inhabitants may be reckoned at 400 in each 

of the country pariſhes or townſhips, eee in 

each of the eee ee mating in all e 

Dan ebe % 44.1. nge ——Y 


monty iH ani (= grunt i r ene 1976-7 


e PEER — o tcings and hade in | 

year goo. The ancient tithings confiſted o 10 men and their families; and as by thbe = 
original inſtitution, 10 of theſe tithings were directed to meet once every 2 or 3 weeks, | 

in order to inquire into the ftate of the country, ſuch meetings were therefore called 
hundreds. By this law, the honeſt inhabitants of every village or townſhip, became an- 
 Iwerable in their own; private fortunes and property, for all the houſe-breakings, robs - bY 

beries, and other depredations committed within their reſpective diſtricts, and were alſo \ 

compelled to afſociate with their neighbours in arms, in order to ſuppreſs every act f . 
violence, and to maintain peace and public order. And it is worthy of remark, that 
the damages ſuſtained by individuals, in conſequence of the very alarming riots which 
happened in London in the year 1780, were levied. on the inhabitants at large, on the | 

[+ mph tran i inftirution. OD 
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of which-by far the grazer proportion is exoployed, 
in agriculture. TSR IS 
The principal manufacy carried on in this di. 


ſtrict. — Matedanenoctbe-Refl: "_ G 
; cipally tammys, callimancoes; and everlaſtings. 

dn Northampton, and ſome. ue daga: 
towns, upwards of a thoufand bands are employed, 
in making ſhoes for the ſupply of the army — | 
navy, and the ſhops in London, and alſo for eupor- 
tation to diſferent parts of the world. Abom 7j, 
or 80004pairs: are manufactured weekly: in time - 
peace; but at preſent, (July 1794), in conſequeme 
of the war, from 10, 000 to 12 may be manu 10 
factured in the fame period. The price runs frem 
38. 6d.atg13 240 and upwards the pair The me- 
dium ptice may be reckoned at 48. 3d. of which 
about 286 d. is paid ſon labeurt., hn 

The leather is purchaſed partly an this and the 
neighbouring counties, but chiefly: from the Lon- 
don market. A journexmantcarns from Y. to a 
the week z but rum 9s. to a0 maybe confidergd-. 
_ as the general average i hy 4327 
_ towards. the- douth-welt corner of abe coup, from. | 
9900 to 10, 000 perſons; moſtly young women and 
boys, are employed in lace making. They earn 
from 2 d. to 18. 6 d. the day, generally, however, 


abobt 6 d. nearly one ſeventh part of Which muſt 


be deducted for materials, in the proportion as 38. 
to 205. and conſequently 27 6. in the pound of the 
value of the article are paid for labour, The price 
91 1 from three halfpence to 15 Leeden f 
— nds The Serten Comtunit is r 


that quality which ſells from 2 8. to 3 8. Per yard. un 


All the thread of which the lace is made, is dne aa 
d d from Flanders, and the goods, when finiſhed, are 
3 to ** the Weſt India ifſands, 145 

and 


G 1 e 
and Ireland, but by ber the — 
uſe in Britain. 
The — tile © adele nd 
to Kettering, and /its/neighbourhood; (+ This ma- 
nufacture was in the higheſt perfection it has ever 
attained at the beginting of the preſent war. A 
very bonſiderable number of perſons were employ- 
ed, in the different Manches of it, at that time. Ir 
is difficult to form any probable gueſs ut the num- 
ber 3 but perhaps from goch to bovo woult'norbe (1-7 
d an extravagant calculation. At prefent,” not more 
than one half of the number of perſons are W 
ployed in it. The woo), in the firſt inſtance, 3 
bought by the manufacturers of the growers, or far- 
mers i the neiglibourhood. It then undergoes a 
very nimue aſſbrtment ;; and the diſſerent kinds of | 
wool, which” are found in every fleece, ate appro | 
priated to ſupply the proper markets, in the _. 
ent parts of the kingdom here they are Whey meal 
ly manufactured. Thus, for inſtance, the coarſeſt,, / 
or long-ftapled bol, is ſent into. Yorkſhire; biaſes 3 EY 
is made into broad cloths and flannels ; che fineſt, «ap 8 
or fhort-ftaplted, is reſerved for the home manufactory, | 
for the purpoſe of being made into tammys 3 8 1 
ſomet of the Moſt inferior of the laſt deſeribed Wool. 
is Iĩkewiſe criſumeil here in making eulamancoes if 
and everlaſtimgs. After the woal'is ſorted; and the: 
diffefent kinds are aſſigned, to the reſpective pur 
poſes for which they are beſt adapted; . . F 
is intended to be manufactured at home; is combedj. 
and then delwered out, in finall-quantities,to . 2 8 
lower elaſs:of people in the neighbourhond,;to? be 
ſpun and teeled, for which meg are paid ſo be 
per pound, according to the fineueſs of the 0 | 
into hich it is converted; it is then mined. f 
home to the manufacturer; WhO has it wove into 
ſuch kind of ſtuff as/the quality of the tbread will 
| beſt anſwer. As om as thegoods an complete ty 


me 


18, 


(* 9 


1 * London and the York. 
ſhire markets, where they are purchaſed by perſons 
who dreſa and dye them, and prepare them either 
for the ſupply of their retail cuſtomers, or for &x- 
portation to foreign markets. The ſpinning and 
reeling are chicfly performed by the females, and 
"boys from 10 to 14 years of age. The price allow- 
ed, is from 10 d. to 18. 6 d. per pound. A 'tole- 
rable ſpinner, who is. induſtrious, earns,..upon; an 
average, 6d. per day. Sorters are paid at the rate of 
6d. per tod of 28 Ib.; combers receive 28. for every 
13 Ib. of wool. A good hand will make g. or 10 8. 
2 A weaver from 8 8. 6 d. to 68. 6d... per 
piece for tammys, conſiſting of 32 yards in length, 
dy 22 inches in breadth; and for everlaſtings, from 
$8: to 17 & per piece of the. ſame ſiae, according 
th the fincheſs; and a * weaver will earn £8. 6d. 
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8 ATE or ebrrrr- YE 
1 are many very D ns in this 
diſtri, and by far the greateſt part of the landed 
property is in the poſſeſſion of noblemen. and gen- 
temen, who reſide. ot beat e ed of the agar in 
the county. | 
There are bw ole, the „ 
ceed L. 10,000 per annum ; there are a great many 
others under that ſum, down. to L. 1009, Pear, 
and the remainder of the property is either poſſeſ- 
ſed by thoſe whoſe rentals amount to from L, 500 
to L. 800, or hy that reſpectable claſs of men who 
have been long known in England under the de- 
nomination of Tromanty, who either occupy their 
Ss own eſtates, of, the is. of from L. 100 to L. 300, 


r- 


Ll $ < 


or who, befides chehr own eſtates, 'terit exbenſive 
farms ann r in their ee en 
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» * There oy no Aue farms 1 in lis dy ; 

: r. although great progreſs has of late years been 
made in inclofing the open fields, yet the lands have 
been in many inſtances parcelled and Iet out again 
to the former tenants, wlio occupied them in the 

520jpkn field ſtate, and to ſuch extent as it was ſup- 
pPoſed their abilities and cireumſtances would en- 
able them to manage properly; ſo that it is only in 
the old incloſed pariſnes, where there are farms of 
any conſiderable extent; and even there, the rent of 
one farm ſeldom Exccods. L. 500 a- year. In the 
new incloſed pariſhes, the farms are generally from 
L. 100 to L. 300 per annum, and in the open field 
lands, the rents run from L. 50 to L. I50. 

This county may be ſaid to be principally oecu- 
©" ied? (with a very few exceptions indeed) by te- 
nants at will, the few leaſes that are granted are of 
no longer endurance than for 7, 14 or 21 years; 
and the general conditions contained in them are, 
that the tenants ſhall purſue a certain rotation of 

- cropping; that they ſhall not break up any old pa- 
ground; that they ſhall not diſpoſe of hay or 
ſtraw off the farm; and that they ſhall keep 
| Date houſes, | baikdings” and fences in proper or- 
der. The terms of entry are either at Ladyday or 
Michaelmas, the former being the period for enter - 
ing upon a grazing farm, and the latter on an arable 
farm. The rent is paid half yearly, and in equal 
yy Tg" "The 0 N e uſually made twelve 
months 


= EE, LP YT - 

8 moms aſter the tens of entry; and {9 on half year- 12 

' ly during the currency of the leaſe, 

=_ | 5. ow The average rent of the incloſed Ante which. 

| —_. - are generally exempted from tithes, may be ac- 

| 5 a | counted at 20 8, the acre, that of the open field 

1 N Ho lands; which are ſabje to the payment of tithes in 

1 12 a kind, may be reckoned at 8 s. The tithes may be 

N 8 reckoned at from 38. to 38. 6d. per acre over the 
5 | whole open field farm, nur eee ber 
FFF 2 Op 
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|= every part + this diſtrict, plowing i is ; perform- | 
ed by a man and a boy, with 3, 4, and ſometimes 
5 horſes in a ſingle length; and though the ſoil (as 5 
has been already Ra) is of very different qua- 
lities, yet the ſame ex penſive mode of plowing, with 
a few exceptions, univerſally prevails, 


we A cetthin em WE the unge tad 
. | : is regularly under wheat; perhaps about one third) © 
| of the whole. It is generally ſown in the pen 
fields after fallow, but on the incloſed farms alſo, 
after beans or clover ſtubble. When intended to 
de fown' on fallow, the land is firſt plowed late in 
the autumn, and a fecond time in the cotirſe of the 
ſummer, before which dung from the fatm-yard, 
without any earth or other mixture, at the rate f 
12 or 14 art loads &, is laid on the” acre; and the 
| "third 


Fan 


Length at top, 7 feet 6 inche. 
Ditto at bottom, 5 
Breœadth at top, 3 

Ditto at bottom, '3 
Height of fides, 2 


4 5 PI : - * 
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mird plowing (for more than three 8 cf 
ſeldom given) takes place in the end of September 5 | 
or beginning of October. About 3 buſhels ef feed Os 


are ſown on the acre, the average returns may be _ * 
are the Hertfordſhire white, the Effex down, and  _ EE oo 


the red Lammas, or common red. This mode of * 

huſbandry, however, is more peculiar to the open 
fields. A different mode of preparing the land for - 
wheat is practiſed in the incloſed farms, where me- 

n orops can be produced. 5 8 | 3 


Rees and Peas are generally cultivated ſepa- 
rately, the former in confiderable quantities. They 
are commonly ſown after wheat, though beans ſome- 

times are ſown on lands broke up from graſs. The 
land is once plowed, ſometimes in winter, but ge- 
nerally early in ſpring, according to the ſeaſon ; 
and in the end of February, or beginning of March, 
ſeed, at the rate of 5 buſhels, is ſown. on the acre... 
This crop is in general very uncertain, eſpecially. 
on the light lands; but may be eſtimated, for a. 
courſe of years, and including all the various ſoils 
on which they are cultivated, at 14 buſhels per acre, 
on the open fields, and ao buſhels on the old incloſed 
londay OI PRI EN es | 


Oats. — There is Sea a Call ny of Gate ke 
tivated, compared with the other fpecies of grain; 
not fo. much indeed as is ſufficient. for the conſump-. 
tion of the ordinary working cattle, which are prin- 
cipally fed with beans. Oats are here ſown after - 
wheat, barley, and graſs. In every caſe, one plow- 255 
ing ſuffices, which is generally given in the ſpring. FE „ 
And about the beginning of March, ſeed, at tge DT 
rate of 5 or 6 buſhels, is ſown on Md acre. 8 8 
A accounted at 36 buſhels per © 
acre,.. 


- 


' 4 
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"acre, on the open fields, and 40 buſhels on incloſed 
land. The ſpecies moſt cultivated, are what are 


here called the ſhort ſmall, and the Poliſh oat. 


Barley is cultivated nearly in the ſame proportion 


with wheat. It is generally ſown after turnip. The 


land 1s once plowed, commonly about Lady-day, 
and ſeed at the rate of from 4 to 5 buſhels, is ſown 
on the acre. The return may be reckoned at 34 
buſhels the acre. The common 8 barley 


is the only kind cultivated. 


x 


Fei is län cultivated here as a crop, though 


frequently as ſpring food for ſheep ; it is generally 
ſo n after oats or barley ; the land is plowed, and 


the ſeed ſown immediately after harveſt, and the 


| ſheep are folded upon it about Lady-day. This is 


confidered, and juſtly, as a great improvement, as 
the rye is ready to be folded upon by the time the 


crop of turnip is eat off, and the ſheep by this 
means are kept on in good order, till the beginning 


of the graſs ſeaſon. It may alſo be obſerved, that 


it is an additional crop gained, becauſe the rye is 


eat off in ſuch time as to give an opportunity to 


prepare the land for a turnip- crop; indeed, all the 
preparation neceſſary is plowing, as in conſequence 


of the ſheep folding, the field muſt be well ma- 


nured for the ſucceeding erop, whatever it may be. 


Rake « or Cole is alſo cultivated as winiter and 
ſpring food for ſheep, _ The land is plowed three 
times, and generally manured before the laſt plow- 
ing with yard-dung. About one-eight of a buſhel 
of ſeed is ſown. on the acre. The time of ſowing . 
is in the month of June, or the beginning of July. 


The ſheep are folded in the ſame manner as on 


rye or turnip, and continue till about the end of 
February; and if the winter is favourable, and not 
very 


(n 


very wet, the cole is wüsste [owes ds / Rand TT 
for ſeed; when 30 buſhels on an average is produ- 
ced from the acre. This article varies very much 

in a from L. 18 to L. 35 = laſt. | 


 Turnips are cultivated” in 'coilligerayis Ae 
on every farm under tillage. The land is generally 
plowed four times; the firſt time, after harveſt; 
the ſecond time, in April; the third time, in the | | 8 
end of May, or the beginning of June; and the . 
land being then manured, they begin ſowing turnip Feet? 
in the end of June, and finiſh about the middle, or | * 
end of July. The ſeed is always ſown broadcaſt; 
and very ſoon after the turnips appear with the 
rough leaf; they are handhoed, by way of thinning 
them, which operation is repeated once, or oftener 
in the courſe of the ſeaſon, as occaſion requires. 
The turnip-crops are always eat off by ſheep, and 
principally by lambs ; though a great bomber of 
.  wedders are fatted for home confumption, and for 
the London market, particularly about Northamp- 
ton, and the higher parts of the county. The ſheep 
are penned on the turnip-field in ſquare folds, ac- 
| cording to the number, about roo commonly on an 
acre. | Theſe Pens, or hurdles, are made of the un- 
der wood ſold in the foreſts; they are made 2 0 
long, and coſt aboüt 6 d. ech = 
Very few cattle are fütted on turnip here; witch: 
that' is done, a few of the largeſt turnips are drawn. 
from the field, and given to the cattle'in the ſtall. 

S They are alſo oecaſionally fed on hay, at leaſt once | | 
or twice a-day. An ordinary erop of turnip ſells. | y; 
at from L. 3 to L. 5 per acre," the priee depending | 5 

| greatly on ths ee and on the { von of Wool. 


1 Nun are not culttwatedk here to Ye extent, a : 
the quantity neceſſary for the conſumption of the in- E | 
habitants being very trifling, and the diſtance from 
the London market. too great, to allow the farmers 


to ſend them there with advantage. = 
E. : Meadows... 


\ 
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Meadow. There i is a very great extent of mea- 


dos in this diſtrict, not leſs than 40,000 acres. 


They are in general of a rich fertile nature, owing 
to the frequent overflow ing of the waters, and 


ſibly, no artificial means, in the preſent ſtate of mat- 


ters can be deviſed for their improvement. Indeed, 
the ſyſtem of watering meadows, or any other. kind 
of land, is ſeldom practiſed here; and it is but in 


very few inſtances, except along the banks of the 


rivers, where the lands are capable of that im- 
provement. The moſt conſiderable track of mea- 
dow is that, on each fide of the river Nen, begin- 
ning ſeveral miles beyond Northampton, and, ex- 
tending down to Peterborough, which, from the 
circuitous direction, and various. windings of the 
river, between theſe two points, may be ſuppo- 
ahn enn 


in extent. 


In the few inſtances where artificial means have 
been uſed in watering theſe meadows, this mode of 
improvement has exceeded the moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectation of the farmer, not only in producing, a 
quantity of graſs greatly more. abundant. than in 
former years, but alſo m improving the quality. 1 
But unfortunately for thoſe: occupying theſe meaa- 
dows, they are in general not only debarred from 
uſing the river, as a means of ameliorating the ſoil, 
but when extraordinary floods take place, the crops 
of hay are ſo much damaged as to be comparatively 
of little value. This happens in a great meaſure 
in conſequence of different perſons having Loring 
and oppoſite intereſts in this river. 

The perſons here meant are the proprietors of the | 
navigation, and thoſe having right to ere& mills, 


between whom, and thoſe intereſted in the preſer- 


vation of the meadows at large, many diſputes a- 
riſe. . If an arrangement could be effected; by which 
a more uninterrupted courſe. could be procured: for 

the 


| (ww) 
the river, theſe extenſive meadows, would certainly 


advance in value to the extent of ſeyeral thouſand | 
pounds a- year. It muſt alſo be obſerved,” that the 


mills are generally built in, the worſt paſſible fitua+ 
tions; for in place of being erected on the ſides of 


the meadows, and ſupplied by a lead or cut from 25 
the main body of the water, they are built on lou 


ground, and every miller bas the command of the 
whole river, by which means an obſtinate man has 


it in his power, in time of flood, to injure his neigh- 0 TE 
bours with - impunity, and that too e in any 155 


degree . bhimſelf. 


- Artificial Oran The binds af artificial 2 "OE 
uſually ſown in this diſtrict, are broad or-redclaver, _ 
at the rate of 20 lb. the acre. When the lands are 
intended to be broken up, after. one or two years, 


the quantity of red clovet is ſometimes e f. 
and 4 Ih. or 3 Ih. of trefoil are added. 
When the lands are intended rad fo 


number of. years, the - ſeeds ſown are, 41b. red clo. 
ver, 16 Ib. es eee eee res. 


Span is eee n 
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Chicory, Arbe = experiment 8 oth this —_ : 7 


is by Mr Martin, on his farm of Janſor Lodge, Near 


Oundle. He has planted about 2 agresz and in the 


end of July it had a very promiſing appearance. He 
will, if deſired, chearfully communicate the reſult of 


this Ad to the Board. of ee Rade 


2 HARVESTING! THE ; CROPS. | 
The * of sin the obtain ms is uni- 
vera 2 in this * 18 as. follows The 


r wheat 


(e 


wheat is reaped with the fickle : This work is either 
performed by people hired for the harveſt, (which 
generally continues about a month), or by under. 
takers, who reap, bind, and ſet it up in ſhocks; 

for which they receive from 68. to g s. the acre, wy 


_ cording to the bulk of the crop. And, when this o- 


peration is performed, and the wheat carried home, 
and put into the barns, the ſtubble is mowed with 


ſeythes, and raked together in heaps, which, when 
done by the great, or piece, coſts about 28. the acre. 


The ſtubble Is carried home to the ſtack- yard, and is 
uſed in thatching houſes, and as litter for the cattle. 
The other ſpecies of crops are all mowed by the 


ſeythe, ei either by men employed for the whole har- 
veſt, or at a certain price per acre, which varies 
from 18. 3 d. to 28. Oats and peas are ſeldom mo- 
ved out of the ſwaths, in good weather, till ready 


to be carried home. Barley and beans are repeat- 


edly turned over, before they are in a condition to 
be built, either in the barn, or in the ſtack- yard; 
and when the waggons are employed in carrying 
home the crop, all hands, that can be ſpared, are en- 


gaged in raking the grounds, which is done with 


long headed rakes, made for the purpoſe. The hay | 
harveſt operations, are carried on in the ſame man- 
ner here, as in all other parts of the kingdom. 


Having been fayoured with an account, of the 
particular days on which harveſt commenced on a 
farm near the centre of eb for the laſt 4 
years, it is here ſubjoined. 1 


1787. 13th Anguks 
1788. 4th. ditto. 
1789. Toth ditto. | 
1790. 16th... ditto... .., . 
1791. 8th ditto. _ 
1792. 13th ditto* 
1793, Iſt ditto. 


MANURES. 


Lime.— This county abounds with limeſtone in 
almoſt every corner, and conſiderable quantities are 
manufactured for the purpoſes of building, yet very 
little is uſed as a mean of improving the foil; al- 
though, where it has been properly applied, its ef. 
fects have been abundantly conſpicuous. One great 
reaſon why it has not come into more general uſe, 
may be owing to many injudicious experiments ha- 
ving been made, where the quantity uſed has been 
too ſmall to produce any beneficial effects. There 
can be no doubt but lime. applied in a proper man- 
ner, and, in ſufficient quantities, from 300 to 400 
buſhels of powdered lime to the acre, would operate 
very powerfully on moſt of the ſoils in this diſtrict; 
and it is to be hoped, thoſe proprietors who pay fo. 
laudable an attention to the improvement of their 
. eſtates, and of the country at large, will make ſuch. 
experiments on their own farms, as will be the 

means of introducing the general uſe of this valuable 
manure, which has in other countries been produc- 
tive of ſuch great improvements. Lime-ſhells ſel; 
at from 6d. to 7d. the buſhel at the kiln, though it 
might be manufactured on much lower terms, in. 
kilns. properly conftracted. h 


Mar! is not uſed here as a manure, though there 
is rich ſbell-marl in different parts of the county, 
particularly on his Grace the Duke of. Buccleugh's. 
eſtate of Boughton, and Sir George Robinſon's e-. 
ſtate of Cranford. The effects of this manure, in pro- 
ducing great crops both of corn and graſs, are well 
known! in many parts of Scotland, and it would no 

E | dun 


N 


l 
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doubt operate as e here, if ' properly ap- 
plied *. — 


- ws 4-447 2 Ra „ 


: ' Woollen 


* The marl which has been diſcovered upon the Boughton eſtate, was found in a 
low, and, rather wet fituation in Boughton-park, at about 20 inches from the fur- 
face, which conſiſts of a dark rich loamy ſoil ; a white loamy earth preſents itſelf, mix- 
ed with a great quantity of fine'ſmalt ſhelly fubſtances, which, when perfectly drained 
and dried, eithet by the ſun or fire, adhetes together in lumps, and becomes extremely 
light. Upon immerging a piece of it in common vinegar, it cauſes a great efferveſcence. 
The ſhelly particles in a great meaſure diffolve, and the whole ſoon: becomes à ſmooth 
liquid plaſter. This atum of white earth is from 12 to 18 inches in thickneſs, when 
another ſtratum is found, conſiſting of a darker coloured earth, with a large mixture of 
blue clay, and a much ſmaller quantity of ſhells than the white kind. This laſt ſtra- 
tum continues about the ſame depth as the former, when the ſtrong clay makes i its ap- 
pearance. The following valuable information, NY iy "mark, has been given” 1 
an ingenious and learned chymiſt ih 8? tand. 9 

« I have aſſayed the two marls 3; one of them is almoſt white and chalky ; the other; of x 
« yellowiſh colour, and darker; and more plaſtic, like clay. The firlt is as rich a marl 
« as ever I aſſayed. It is, when pet fectly dry, very nearly equal in value to the firſt chalk, 
« or beſt limeſtones ; the difference is not more than 2 or 3 per cent,; and it has the ad- 
% vantage, as a manure, of not feeding to be burnt. But when newly taken up from 
in bed, ir muſt contain {a conſiderable quantity of water, and its value will be the 


« -leſs by this quantity of water, whatever it is. If, for example, one ton weight of e 


« the wet marl contains a quarter of a ton of water, it will be equal i in value to three 

« fourths of a ton nearly of the beſt anburnt limeſtone. The quantity of water is 
1 eafily learned, by weighing a quantity of the wet ey and then drying 1 tho- 
« roughly, and laſtly weighing it again. | | 
be yellowiſh and-more clayiſh marl is of little at e 

« er. It contains only when perfectly dry, one part of talcareous of lime earth in ten 
of maar}; the nine parts being clay and fand. Marls, however, not richer than this, 
are valuable in ſome places that are at à diſtance from Joie nol in whng hows, = 

« greater quantity is laid on the ſoil, to make up for their defect in quality.“ 

From the above chymical experiment, it appears, that the white earth — A 8 
larger proportion of calcareous matter, chan the darker coloured. There cannot be the 
ſmalleſt doubt of both proving a very valuable manure, particularly for grafs-ground ; 

but a much ſmaller quantity will be required for that purpoſe, of the former, than of the 
latter. It is preſumed a confiderable quantity of this marl might be found in the neigh- 
bourhood, but chiefly in low aud moilt ſituations. The fame ſtratas of earth here men- 
tioned having been found, by digging in many other places, near to which this has been 
' diſcovered. White earth of the ſame kind, bas been found at the bottom of a pond in a 
- low wet part of the park, at the diſtance of near 300 yards from the firſt ſituation, from 
. which 


4 


5 
moollen Rags are the only artificial manure uſed in 
this Jiſtrit to any extent. Beſides, what are procu- 
red in the county, conſiderable quantities are pur- 
chaſed from Leiceſterſhire, and the other neighbour- 
ing counties... They coft about 48. the hundred 
weight, beſides: 28. for chopping. Six hundred 


; weight is generally applied to an acre;” This kind 


of manure is generally uſed as a preparation for 3. 
crop of barley, and is founi®'r to anifiyer well. 


* 


Compoſt e are eldom ade, the 13 8 3 


ing in general carried direct vg the wget to 
the fiel. 

When compoſts are a 8 conſiſt of Ga 
yard dung, and the ſcourings of ditches,” or ſoil — 


lected on the ſides of roads, together with a certain 
quantity of lime. The farmers who follow this 


practice, confider the extraordinary expence, and 
trouble, as fully compenſated, by the benefit, which 
the lands receive, from the addition of the rich earth, 
and rotten vegetables, which are thus procured, and 
which operate more powerfully in dae eee wa 
the dee ws which og, are ER" . 
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which it is conceiyed, there wad be a continuation. of, the un . of earth be- 
fore deſcribed; though inſtances have been known where matl of this Kind has been 
bred, and produced, by the continual accumulation of putriſied vegetable ſubſlances, par- | 
ticulatly in low ſwampy fituations covered, or, ſurrounded? by trees, and wood, which is 

the caſe with the pond here mentioned. —An, experiment is intended to be made this 
autumn in Boughton-park, by laying. various / proportions of the two marls upon differ. 
ent kinds of ſoil, and in different ſituations; the effects of which, at any future time 
will be very willingly communicated to the Board of Agriculture, ſhould ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance be thought wortby of notice. If this kind of dreſſing is found to exceed, or . 
even to equal the effects of common manure, it may prove an important cireumſtance, 
as no doubt great improvements may be made upon meadow and paſture ground, where 


ſuch aſſiſtance can be procured. It would certainly be worth while, to procure a mar! 
boring # iron, to examine the ſtrata. of all the meadows, and low * in the OW 
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PRESENT STATE of the COUNTY, in regard 
to AGRICULTURE, and, the Modes of Manage- 
ment. : | 


It has already been FF that there are 316 pa- 
riſhes in the diſtri, 227 of which are in a ſtate of 


incloſure, and 89 in open field; beſides which, 


there are many thouſand acres of woodlands, and a 


large track of rich valuable land, called the Great 


Peterborough Fen, in a ſtate of commonage; ſo that 


ſuppoſing the incloſed part of the county at preſent 


under the moſt approved modes of management, 
there is above one third of the whole, by no means in 
the beſt ſtate of cultivation of which it is ſuſceptible. 

In deſcribing the preſent ſtate of the county, it 


may be proper to claſs it under the five following 


diviſions, via. old incloſure, new incloſure, open 
field, commons, and woodlands ; and to give a par- 


- ticular account of the different modes of manage - 
ment practiſed by the tenants who occupy the lands, 
. under all theſe various diviſions. 


Old Incloſures,—Perbaps one half of the incloſed 
pariſhes, may be denominated old incloſures, at leaſt 
that proportion may be ſaid to be occupied as gra- 


'zing farms, which is the uſe to which old incloſed 
lands in this county is generally applied. 


———— — — 


STOCK and MANAGEMENT of a FARM uſed 
for BULLOCES, and SHEEP grazing, or fat- 
ting for the Butcher. | 


One hundred and ſeventy acres old paſture, 70 
acres meadow, rent L. 300, poors rates, and other 
parochial taxes 5s. 6d. in the pound of rent, lands 
exonerated from tithes. 

Soon 


0 25 1 

Soon after Ladyday, the farmer begins to pur- 
_ chaſe bullocks, and the breeds of Shropſhire and 
Herefordſhire are preferred. In the courſe of the 
ſummer a few Scotch and Welſh cattle are bought 
in. The ſtock never exceeds 50 bullocks and hei- 
fers. He begins ſelling off 'in September, and by 
| 1 beginning of February the whole is diſpoſed of. 

From the end of October hay is given twice a 
e een een 
faleſman in London. K Pride ; 

The expence of ſending: hot "Ps eghuding 
| the ſaleſman's. commiſſion, amõunts in ſummer to 
658. 6d. and in winter to 786. each. The buying-in 
price of Shropſhire and Herefordſhire cattle is from 
L. 13 to L. 14, and the ſelling ptice from L. 27 to 
L. 18. About 100 ewes with lamb (generally of the 

- Shropſhire breed): are purchaſed in the month of 
September, at about L. 21 the ſcore. Sixty wedders 
of one year old, here called Shearlings, alſo of the 
ſame breed, are purchaſed. about the beginning of 
winter. The price about L. 26 per ſcore. Begin 
ſelling off the lambs (many of the ewes have two 
lambs) in May. The average price L. 22 the ſcore. 
The ewes are ſold from September to December at 
about the ſame price with the lambs. The wedders, 
after they are ſhorn, are fold in May and June, 
about L. 36 the ſcore. Expence of ſending to Lon- 
don 18. to ts. 2 d. each. A few young E are 
generally reared. _ . | 
SERVANTS. 
1 ſhepherd, at 8s. per week. 
A man or boy, at 5's. per ditto. | 
No work-horſes or I a huſbandry. 


| Dairy Farm. —Extent 200 acres fot hah and 50 
acres meadow. — Rent L. 280. —Tithe- free, Poor 

rates, Sc. 3s. Milk from 45 to 55 cows ; prefers 
the ſhort Horned Yorkſhire. Plows none of the land, 
G. | but 


* 
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but makes as much meadow-hay' as ſerves for pro- 
vender in winter, and on which the cows are whol- 
ly maintained during that ſeaſon. Purchaſes ſtraw 
for litter, which generally coſts about 30s. the wag- 
gon load. A few breeding. mares are kept, and 5. 
or 6 young horſes, but no young cattle. From 8 to 
10 cows with calf, and fatting for the butcher, The 
calves are fold to Eſſex and other counties, where. 
they are fed for veal. Keeps about 20 hogs in ſum». 
mer, and about half that number in winter. The 
buying-in prices from 20 8. to 2358. They are kept 


4 or 5 weeks, and fed entirely on milk. They 


are ſold in London at from 30 8. to 408. each. The 
expence of ſending there 18. 4 d. each. About 120. 
ſheep are regularly kept as a breeding ſtock. But- 


ter, and milk for the hogs, are the only produce of 
the dairy. The butter is ſent twice a week to Lon- 


don by the ſtage-waggon. The price from May to 
November is 8 d. and from November to May 10 d. 
per pound. There is nothing particular in the man- 


ner of managing the dairy. 

NUMBER OF SERVANTS. 1 
2 men. | 
I ſhepherd. * ö 
1 boy. | | 
2 women. 5 


No work horſes or implements of huſbandry. _ 
There are ſeveral farms, where a ſmall portion of 
the lands are in tillage, and which properly falls to 
be deſcribed under this head. The mode of ma- 
nagement, however, is ſo nearly ſimilar (except in 
that particular) to the one before mentioned, as ren- 

ders it only neceſſary to ſtate, that on theſe farms, a 
breeding ſtock, to à certain extent, is regularly 
kept ; and that it is principally on ſuch farms, where 
attention has been paid to the improvement of the 
different breeds. 'The FRY or new Leiceſter breed 
of 


© * * 
of ſheep, which is conſidered as the beſt yet known, 
is ie nnn on all . farms. | 


Now cee Saks is | called ave new in- 
cloſed townſhips or pariſhes,” a ſyſtem of alternate 
corn and graſs huſbandry is adopted; a NS A 
tion of meadow is generally allotted to each farm, 
where it is practicable; and ſome nnn 245. 
are . in n N ' 


PARTICULARS of a Farm, contilning 220 Acres, be- 
ſides 40 Acres of Meadow.—Rent L. 400.—The 
Lands Tithe u dr ces Rates, We: 38. 66. in 
the Pound. 18 M7 fy Ie 0 


del OF CROPPING. 


iſt year, fallow, part turnip, the land en | 
24d year, wheat, barley after the nig: 

zd year, beans or peaſ | 

4th year, barley, with 18 Ib. red. Am to the « aere. 
5th year, clover. 

6th year, ditto. 


7th year, part beans and part oats. | 
NUMBER OF SERVANTS. FT 

2 plowmen. | 

2. boys., 25 | : . 

x ſhepherd. | Pe I 

omen ſervants. | 

Ky s rock. 

9 bor | BY 5 

2 or 3 young ad 

8 cows. 

20 hogs, old and young. 


A brooding ſtock of ſheep, confifting of about 200. . 


Pax - 


1 ” > 


20 cows and young cattle. 


| beſt 9 
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Partricurars of a Farm, containing 200 Acres of 
Tillage-land, and too Acres in a State of Pa- 
_ _ —Rent L. 300. 3 free.— Poor. rates 
. 4% rde n * 

Oats. 

Turnip. 


norariox or cnorr o. 1 


Barley. 


Wheat, with 20 Ib. white clover, one-half buſhel 
rye-graſs, and 4 Ib. red clover. 
Graſs made into hay. 


Ditto, paſture. 


Ditto, ditto. . 


Ditto, ditto. 


NUMBER OF SERVANTS, 


4 plowmen. _ 
4 boys e 0 
x ſhepherd. . > Sy bg ONT os 
2 women ſervants. e 12H 96.5: 

Ar TOES: „„ nog 
13 horſes. 3 | 3 


3 or 4 young horſes. 1 
A breeding ſtock of 200 ſheep on an average. | 
15 hogs, old and yaung.. 


Ce 


N. B. By the above rotation, fallow is excluded, 


one half of the farm being under corn and turnip, 
and the other half under graſs. Though it may 
be proper to obſerve here, that no general rotation 
of <ropping is eſtabliſhed in the county, each 
landholder or his agent, fixing on that, for which 


the ſoil and fituation of the farm is canſidered as 


4 4 * 


es Feld Landec—Wiewd wide tb U par 
ticular detail, of the wretched ſyſtem of huſbandry, 
univerſally adopted in the open field pariſhes in 


this 


(a9) 
hs pat ofthe geri. only en 19 fat 
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eee of a . in W the wen Field - ar 
containing 100 Acres arable, 20 Acres Meadow, 
and 150 Acres Ley or Paſture.—Rent, L. 118.— 
Tithes payable in kind.—Poor-rates, and other 

| Pariſh-taxes, 5 8. in the Pound of Rent. 


1 


1 


"ROTATION oF CROPS, | 


iſt year, fallow, part turnip, the land dunged or 
folded with ſheep. | 

2d year, wheat, barley after the turnip. 

zd year, . and a few acres under oats... 


- SERVANTS. 

2 men. 

2 boys. 

2 women ſervants. 

1 e y takes care of all the ſheep in the pariſh: 


STOCK. 


7 horſes. 

9 cows. 

6 or 8 hogs... | 
130 Karp of all ages. 


© Commons. — Though there. is not one acre of waſte- 
lands in this county, properly ſo called, yet there 
are many thouſand acres in the open field lord- 
ſhips in a ſtate of common paſturage, which, under 
proper management, might be made to produce 
abundant crops both of corn and graſs, while at 
preſent they do not yield paſturage, Which can at the 
higheſt, computation be eſtimated at 5 8. the acre. 
Indeed, if the calculation was fairly made, the oc- 
cupiers are not benefited to the extent of half that - 
. _—_— as pip ſhook, which they” ond. to en upon 
6 #593 H 11 theſe 
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theſe commons, is liable to ſo many diſcaſes and 


accidents, as one year with another, nearly counter- 


balances any advantages which can be derived from 
poſſeſſing this right; while, on the other hand, the 


keeping ſuch extenſive tracks of land in à ſtate of 
commonage, is attended with one very great diſ- 
advantage to the farmers in the neighbourhood, 
becauſe, while theſe rights of commonage ate con- 

tinued, no attention whatever will be paid to the 


improvement of the breed of ſtock; for it is not 


to be ſuppoſed, that a farmer who depends on the 
ſcanty food which theſe commons afford for the 


maintenance of his cattle; horſes and ſheep, will ever 


be at much expence or trouble for the improvement 
of the different breeds. Without enumerating all the 
various commons of ſmall extent, fituated in diffe- 
rent parts of the county, or the nature or extent of 
the common rights of paſturage, poſſeſſed by thoſe 
who reſide in the neighbourhood of the | foreſts and 
chaſes, it may only be neceſſary here to mention 
particularly that of 


THE GREAT PETERBOROUGH FEN. 7464 
A track of fine level land, containing between fix 


and ſeyen thouſand acres, of a ſoil equal to any per- 


haps in the kingdom, of Great Britain, and ſuſcep- 
tible of the higheſt cultivation. It is ſituated be- 
tween Peterborough and Crowland, towards the 
north-eaſt bounds- of the county, and is ſubject to 
the depaſturage of the cattle, horſes and ſheep of 32 
pariſhes or townſhips in the neighbourhood, which 


_ cothptiſe what is eottimonly called the Soke of Pe- 


terborough. The farmers who live in the townſhips 
immediately adjoining, confider their right of com- 
monage as of no value to them; and it may there- 


fore be ſuppoſed, chat thoſe wholive ac the diftucce 
of d or 10 miles eannot be much benefited thereby. 
| W confidering the preſent mode of manage- 


ment, 


1 


ment, it is impoſſible that any advantage can ariſe 
to the perſons having right therein. That it is a 


C 


— 


valuable track of land, however, if under proper 
cultivation, is fully aſcertained from the following 
circumſtance. The annual expence of keeping the 
drains, bridges, &c. in proper repair is conſider- 


able; aud the means adopted by thoſe concerned, 


for raiſing a fund for this purpoſe; is to let a cer- 


tain number of acres to ſome tenant in the neigh- 
bourhood for a courſe of corn cropping; for 3 or 4 


years, when it generally rents at from L. 3 to L. 5 
per acre. From this account, it may be ſafely 


ſtated, that if theſe ſix or ſeven thouſand acres were 
converted into private property, and divided into 


farms of a ptoper ſize, the whole might be rented 


on leaſes of moderate endurance, at from 208. to 


30 8. per acre; and it may further be obſerved, that 


the produce of theſe lands, under that ſyſtem; would 


excead what they now yield, to the extent of many 
thouſand pounds a- year, while the additional num- 


ber of hands which would be requiſite for the cul - 


tivation of theſe farms, could not be ſhort of 1300 


or 1400. The advantages, therefore, both of a pu- 
blic and private nature, which muſt neceffarily re- 


ſult from a diviſion of this common, are * eh 
as to require no illuſtration. Ys 
The perſon who is moſt mantel it ue is 


Earl Fitzwilliam, though a great many others are, 


to a certain extent, concerned. From the truly re- 
ſpectable character of that Noble Lord, there can be 
no doubt, that a proper application made to him, 
from all thoſe having intereſt in the diviſion, would 


be attended with the beſt conſequences, as; from bis 
diſpoſition to be ſerviceable to thoſe who reſide in 
nis neighbourhood, he would chearfully embrace ſo 
favourable an opportunity of materially promoting 


their 1atereſt, But as the whole inhabitants of theſe 
32 PECTIN be laid to be in ſome degree con- 
cerned, 


ES) 


3 and as it would anſwer no good purpoſe, to 
call together ſo numerous a body of people, it 
might therefore be proper, that a meeting ſhould be 
held in-each pariſh, and powers granted to one of 
the moſt reſpectable of the inhabitants, to meet a 
perſon deputed by each of the other pariſhes, in or- 
der to make the application, and procure his Lord- 
ſnip's conſent to the meaſure; and if obtained, of 
which there is no reaſon to doubt, application might 
then be made to Parliament, who would no doubt 
agree as to the propriety of the diviſion, and paſs a 
bill, appointing commiſſioners to negotiate the vs 
[neſs in common form. 

Among the various important objects, which natu- 
rally fall under the conſideration of the Board of A- 
griculture, there are none, which, in their conſe- 
quences, will prove more extenſively beneficial in a 
national point of view, than their giving every poſſible 

* - aid to thoſe ſpirited proprietors, who are anxious 
to promote the improvement of the country, by 
bringing the commons and waſte lands under culti- 
vation, as nothing will ſo certainly promote or main. 
tain an increaſed population. 
With reſpect to what are the beſt means to hs 
_ purſued in regard to the common in queſtion, it 
would be improper in this report to determine. It 
appears only neceſſary to repeat, that the improve- 
ment of it, would give regular employment to a great 
number of hands, and furniſh the public markets, 
with an additional quantity of ſeveral thouſand quar- 
ters of grain annually ;. all which can be effected, 
without being attended with any bad Ee e . 
_ whatever: 


_ Woodlands. — There are ſeveral very extenſive 
tracks of woodlands in this diſtri ; they confiſt ei- 
ther of foreſts, chaces, or purlieu woods. The moſt 
conſiderable foreſt is that of Rockingham, which is 
ſituated in the northern parts of the county, begin- 
ning 


i en) 

ning near the village of Wansford, on the great 

north road from London to Edinburgh, extending 

for near 20 miles towards the centre of the county, 

and forming almoſt a continued chain of woodland 
country: There are two other extenſiye foreſts, via. 
Whittlebury and Salcey, lying towards the ſouth 

border of the county'; the chaces are thoſe of Ged- 

dington and Yardly ; the former in the neighbour- 

hood of Rockingham foreft, and the later i in the vĩ- 

cinity of Salcey foreſt. | 

Tue purlieu woods, are both tithes and nume- 

rons, particularly towards the lower parts of the 

county, and upon the borders of the foreſt of Rock- 

ingham; and beſides theſe,” there are ſeveral fmall _ 
tracks of woodlands, very advantageoufly and orna- 
mentally firuated; in many other parts of the county. 
The whole of what are now :confidered to be fo- 
reſt woods, are ſubject to the depaſturage of the 
deer, and at a ſtated time of the year, to the depaſ- 
turage alſo of the cattle belonging to thoſe ho reſide 
in the ad johning towuſhips, and who claim to be poſ- 

fſefled of a right of commonage; on theſe accounts, 
the profit ariſing to the proprietors of theſe wouds,. 
from the cutting of the timber, and underwood, is 


ſmall; compared with that ariſing from regulat well 


managed purlieu woods, which ure not 9+ Ae 
the annvyance of the deer and cattle.. 
The under wood in the foreſts and r psv 
pally conſiſts of black and white thorn, ally,” flow, 
maple, and a fmall proportion of hale. They are 
generally cut at from 12 10 16 years growth; che 
different woods are divided into as many parts or 
ſules, as the number of years growth at which the 
under ood that is cut may amount te, ſo that a te. 


gular rotation in cutting takes place every year. 
The proprietors of the underwood in the foreſt 


woods, are empowered by the ancient laws dd cu 


ſtoms of the foreſt, to ſenee in each part or WIE, "as 
i wy 1 ſoon 


© * 
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Fo | | Vs ſoon as it is cut, and to keep it in hand, as it is here 
—_— 8 termed, for 7 years, except againſt the deer, which * 
| f : : are let in at the expiration of 4 years; but the 


| cattle belonging to the commoners, are not let in till 
—_— | the end of 7 years from the time of cutting; ſo that 
1 there are always 7 parts or fales conſtantly in band, 
1 and in which the cattle of the commoners are not 
I. I permitted at any time to depaſture. | But from 
_ | | the depredations to which the young underwood 
Fn is ſubjeR, by ſo early an invaſion of the deer and 
9 cattle, even at the regular and ſtated times be- 
OY | fore mentioned, beſides the great damage frequent- 
by | ly ſuſtained from ĩnattention to the repairs of the 
fences, during the time it ſhould be kept in band; 
the heavy expences attending the making a new 
fence in the firſt inſtance, and the continual expence 
4 - incurred in keeping it in repair, during the time it 
5 8 | ſhould ſtand, make the proſit ariſing from the un- 
N derwood, very inconſiderable to the proprietor, com- 
pared with any moderate rent that might be expect - 
| | | ed from the land. The foreſt underwood, through 
_ ; he whole ſale, ot part which is cut; does not in ge- 
neral bring above L. 4 the ſtatute acre, though 
ſometimes it is ſold as high as L. 6 the acre upon an 
average of the whole ſale; but this depends entirel7 
on good management in keeping the fences in pro- 
per repair, ſo as to prevent the deer and cattle from 
breaking in before the limited periods, as well as in 
ſuffering the underwood to ſtand to a — age 
| than uſual. 
TS | At the time the underwood i is 100 be cut, it is par- 
5 celled out into ſmall regular ſized lots, generally 
conſiſting of about a ſtatute rood of ground; the di- 

- viſions of the lots are made by cutting a number of 
ſmall paſſages or openings called trenches, which inter- 
ſect each other at regular diſtances, and theſe trenches 

are juſt cut wide enough to admit of a paſſage be- 
tween each lot; the underwood is valued and ſold 
ſtanding, 
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ſtanding, and the purchaſers cut it <a carry it a- 2» 
way at their ou expence. A conſiderable part of 
it is made into hurdles for folding ſheep on turnip; 
the remainder is applied to other purpoſes, and uſed 
as firewood, there being no coals in the county, 
but what are brought up the rivers Nen and Welland. 
A fall of oak timber “ is generally made at the 
proper ſeaſon in that part, or ſale, in which the un- 
der wood has been cut; and this fall conſiſfs of the 
moſt unthrifty and unimproving trees, but the quan- 
tity and deſcription of timber, muſt depend of courſe 
upon the ſtate of the wood, as to the. flock, of 
timber. 0661-1644 
Itisa et, in the 3 to Va- 
lue and fell the trees ſtanding. Diſtinct and ſepa- - 
rate valuations are generally put, upon the timber, _ 
the top, and f the bark reſpectively . And it. ſome- 
times happens, that theſe three articles are ſold to 
three different purchaſers; but it, is more uſual to 
ſell. the tree and the top together, reſerying the 
bark, which is ſold to one purchaſer, previous to 
the fall of timber being made. The conditions and 
prices vary in different parts of the country; they 
run generally, however, at from 7 8. to 955 in had 
pound of the value of the tre. 


The Prices of Timber in this Diſtrict are as follow: : Rs 
Oak, from Is. 4d. to 28. 6d. per foot. 5 | 
Aſh, from | ' 10d, to 18..6d. per ditto, 
Elm, from gd. to 18. 4d. per ditto. 
e from 4 08 to 1s, per ditto. 

| | ale Every 


© Thars is „ 
ſumed in the country, It principally - conſiſts. of timber of a large ſize, and more fit 
for the uſe of the navy than for country purpoſes, It is therefore generally bought in large 
bargains, by contraQors for the navy, who come into the county regularly every year, 
during the ſeaſon for felling the oak timber, But if no ſpeedy and effeCtual means are 
taken for the better management and preſervation of the foreſt woods, in order to pro- 


cure a regular c the navy will, in a ſhort time, be Aa as | 
— CUnpne. 


9 


Every other kind of white wood, ſuch as beech, 
cheſnut, lime, &c. fell et nnn more than the 
price of fire - wood. 
It is a certain truth, and well worthy of the ſe. 

rious confideration of Government, that the depre- 
dations committed in the extenſive foreſts and chaſes 
in this county, by the deer and cattle, in deſtroy- 
ing the young trees at a very early period, prevent 
the poſſibility of obtaining any confiderable ſucceſ- 
fion of oak-timber, as ſcarce any ſaplings or young 
oaks are to be ſeen, although there are undoubtedly 
a great number of ſeedlings produced by the falling 
of the acorns ; yet, when the number of deſtructive 
enemies, to which they are expoſed in their in- 
fancy, is conſidered, it is a wonder how any we hem 

eſcape their devouring j Jaws. 
If the foreſts in the other parts of the kirixdom 
are under the ſame management, there is no man 
who wiſhes well to his country, but muſt be alarmed 
at the proſpect of the deficiency, which, in proceſs 
of time, muſt take place in' regard to that valuable 
article, oak-timber, for the ſupply of the navy of 
this kingdom. The evil certainly requires a ſpeedy 
and effectual remedy to be applied. What that may 
be, the wiſdom of the Legiſlature ean beſt deter- 
mine; but, as particular attention was paid during 
the ſurvey on which this report is founded, to the 
ſtate of theſe foreſts and chaces, compared with thoſe 
woods which are private property, it may be proper 
to add, that the difference is obvious to the moſt cur- 
ſory obſerver. In the one, a young thriving oak- 
tree is ſcarcely to be ſeen, whereas, in the other, 
a regular ſucceſſion appears in every quarter. The 
miſerable ſtate of the Royal Foreſts does not origi- 
nate from any want of public ſpirit in thoſe wh 
have at preſent the charge of them, but neceſſarily 
ariſes from the errors of an ancient ſyſtem, which 
had in view more the preſervation of deer than of 
f : timber; 


„ - 
timber ; ad conſequently ſacrificed the. W 
tion of the latter, for the purpoſe of in food 
for the former. 

Perhaps the beſt plan that could be adopted, 

would be to dis foreſt all theſe woodlands, under ſe-. 
vere reſtrictions however, in regard to certain pro- ws 
portions of them being continued as foreſts for the 
production of oak timber. Thoſe having right to 4 
the timber and under wood, being alſo bound to give | 
a compenſation i in land to the commoners, having a. 
right. of commonage in. theſe foreſts and chaſes, 
and according to the nature and extent of their diff. - 
ferent rights, Were ſome ſuch plan adopted, cer- | 
tain eonfiderable portions of theſe foreſts and chaſes, 
might be devoted ſolely to the purpoſe. of growing. 
oak-timber, and one perſon only having intereſt. in 
them, there is no doubt proper attention would be 
paid, in order to bring on a regular ſucceſſion of 
timber, which could be effected, whilſt at the ſame. 
time, a confiderable improvement might be made in 
eos der nen E ; 
7: k " | FARM | 7 


* 3 indebted to Mr — of Boughton Bente for thefollowing very intereſt- 
ing Obſervations, and for many others ſcattered in various parts of the Report. F 
Purlieu woods are thoſe woods which are ſituate immediately in the vicinity of the . 
foreſt, and which, at one time formed a part of it; but the reſpective owners having 
at ſome former periods, obtained grants and permiſſion from the Crown to disaforeſt 


them, and to conſider them as their own private property, they are not now ſubje& to 
any of the laws and regulations to which foreſt-woods are ſubject. 


YAITIHI-QLDOC) MANAGEMENT or PURLIEV woons. 


THE manegerent. of what are called purlieu woods in this diſtrict, differs material- 
ly from thoſe of the chaſe and foreſt woods. Theſe woods being entire property, of 
courſe there is no obſtacle to prevent the proprietors of them from purſuing the beſt 
mode of cultivation and management in their power; but this advantage has been in 
very few inſtances taken ; and little improvement towards rendering them more 
produQtive and profitable to the reſpective owners has been made. The underwood in 
theſe woods principally confiſts*of hazle, aſh, fallow, white and black thorn, and ſome 
maple z. it is generally cut from 11 to 14 years growth, when the ſeaſon for cutting | 

* arrives, 


FARM BUILDINGS. 


In this county, as well as in the greater part of 
England, the farmers ſtill ve crowded together in 


_ villages, 


* 


arrives, which is as ſoon as the leaves are completely off. That operation is perform- 
ed under the direction of the owner of the woods or his agent. The part intended to 
be cut 15 parcelled out for the convenience of the purchaſers into regular ſized lots, con- 
fiſting of 20 ſtatute ſquare poles each. The whole of the underwood growing upon 
each lot is indiſcriminately cut, and laid in one direction, on the ground from which it 
is produced; and in ſome inſtances care is taken to ſele& ſuch aſh poles, as are of a lar- 
ger ſize and proper to be converted to more valuable purpoſes, than thoſe which are in- 
diſcriminately ſold with the underwood. So ſoon as the operation of cutting is com- 
pleted, and the wood parcelled out as above deſcribed, a valuation is put upon each lot 
or parcel, according to its quality, and what it may confiſt of; and the whole is then 
ſold to ſuch perſons as may be inclined to purchaſe the reſpeQive lots or parcels, who, 

over and above the price of the underwood, repay the expence of cutting it, which is 
| proportioned at ſo much per pole upon each lot according to its quantity. Such as the 
-, preſent mode of management is in theſe woods, their produce is much more conſide- 
rable to the proprietor than foreft or chaſe woods; but it is believed it is by no means 
equal to the produce of well cultivated woods in other parts of the kingdom. The 
average price of underwood, cut from 11 to 14 years —_— is about nn ſtatute 
acre; but it is ſometimes ſold fo high as L. 8 per acre. 

The under wood of the purlieu woods, as well as of the other woods. i in this Aſtrid, 
(the management of which is exactly the ſame as that of the purlieu woods), i is princi- 
pally bought by bakers, who conſume it as fuel. A conſiderable quantity of the ſmooth 
wood is manufactured into ſheep-hurdles, which are uſed for temporary fencing : but 
in all caſes, a reſervation is made by the purchaſers of the aſh and fallow poles which 
are uſed for various uſeful purpoſes in huſbandry. A fall of oak timber is uſually made 
in that part or quarter from whence the underwood is cut; the quantity of which, 
of courſe, depends upon the ſtate of the wood, as to a ſtock of timber. 

The oak timber in the purlieu and private woods, on account of there being ſo good 
a ſucceſſion, as well as on account of there being a great deal of underwood, ſeldom at- 
tains to ſo large a growth as that found in the foreſt and chaſe woods; it is therefore 
much more fit and convertible for country uſes, and for all purpoſes of building and 
: huſbandry, and 1s principally bought by 2 1 Joiners, NY and other 
artificers i in the neighbourhood. 


Chaſe Woods. — There are two chaſes in the county, vis. Geddington and Vardly. 
The former was once 8 part of Rockingham foreſt ; but * was given by the 
Crown 


n 
. . 
villages, or townſhips, as was the practice in the 
molt remote ages, and when the ſyſtem of open, 
f 5 . % 4 6 or : 
Crown many years fince, to the e of the Montagu family to disforeſt it, and 


to convert it into a chaſe ; the latter, it is preſumed, was once a part of Salcey foreſt, 
and has been disforeſted mana | 


* 

Geddington Chaſe, is ſappoſed to contain about 1400 acres, of which kan 1200 
acres are woodland, the remainder conſiſts of lawns, plains, ridings and viſtas. The 
whole is now the joint property of his Grace the Duke of Buccleugh, and the Right 
Honourable Earl Beaulieu, ſubject to a commonage at a ſtated time of the year, vis. 
from May-day to about Martinmas, for the adjoining townſhips. Deer are kept in it; 
and it is in every reſpe& managed like the foreſt woods, as to fencing out the deer and 
commoners cattle from that part which is annually. cut. The woodland is divided into 
18 parts or ſales; in one of which the underwood is cut, and a fall of timber made 
every year. It is afterwards: fenced in for 7 years, (vis. 4 years from the deer, and 7 
from the cattle) ; ſo that there are always 14 parts out of 18 open to the former, and 
11 parts out of 18 open to the latter, beſides the plains, ridings and viſtas, a ſmall part 
of which only are at any time included within the fence of the parts which are cut. 
Although there is at this time a valuable ſtock of oak timber in this chaſe, principally 

conſiſting of trees of a large fize, and which have been the growth of ages; yet per- 
haps this extenſive and valuable track of woodland exhibits at this moment the moſt 
ſtriking and lamentable inſtance of the evil and pernicious conſequences that muſt ine- 
vitably attend property circumſtanced as the foreſt and chaſe woods are. The depre- 
dations and ravages committed by the deer and cattle upon the young ſprigs and coppices, 
at ſo early an age, not only prevent even the ſmalleſt poſſibility of obtaining à regular 
ſuoceſſion of oak timber, but canſe a daily diminution in the growth of the under - 
wood. The injury ſuſtained by the deer being admitted into the young ſpring wood in 
the firſt inſtance is very conſiderable; but that injury is ſmall indeed, when compared 
to the deſtructi ve havock made by the devouring jaws of a herd of hungry cattle, ad- 
mitted into the young coppice juſt as the leaves have begun to appear,” and at a 
ſeaſon of the year when it ſome times happens they have. juſt ſurvived a ſtate of fa- 
mine, the conſequence of a want of ſufficient fodder, in a hard and ſevere winter. All 
the townſhips uſing a commonage in theſe woods (except one) are in an open field 
ſtate, and no attention is paid by the occupiers to the deſcription of cattle bred and 
reared, which are of the moſt inferior kind, and which, in conſequence of the inability 
of the occupier of an open field farm to procure a ſufficiency of food for their ſupport 
in the winter ſeaſon, are reduced to an extreme ſtate of leanneſs and poverty at the 
time they are turned into the woods, when whole herds of them ruſh forward like a tor- 
rent, and every thing that is vegetable and within their reach, inevitably falls a ſacri- 
| ficeto their voracious and devouring appetite. Under theſe circumſtances it is not at all 
ſurpriſing that GAR maladies are frequently the fatal conſequence ; to which cauſe a 


confiderable - 
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or common field huſbandry univerſally prevailed. 
Though theſe crowded ſituations might no doubt 
: : . WW 7 rd 8 * be 


conEderable number of 3 fall victims, and the loſs ſuſtained b y the owners not only 
deprive them from receiving any profit or emolument from thoſe that are fortunate e- 
nough to ſurvive the malady, but prevent their deriving any advantage from the com- 
monage that year, and probably for many years to come. Such are the i inconvenien- 
ces which muſt ever attend property held under a mixture of intereſts fo extremely ini- 
mical.to each other, as thaſe of the commoner and the proprietor of the timber and un- 
derwood are in woods of this nature. Can there at this time be a ſabject to which the 
_ wiſdom of the Legiſlature ought- more ſpeedily to be directed? The great and alarm- 
ing decreaſe of oak timber in this country is univerſally acknowledged and lament- 
n : ed by every individual; and it is preſumed there is not a Briton but who muff be fen- 
, {: . ſible how much that invaluable article tends at this moment to the preſervation 
5 and defence of his country, / againſt. a neighbouring nation, frantic with zeal to pro- 
| pagate their diabolical ſyſtems. throughout the «civilized world. Thoſe who are in the 
- habit of managing woods, no doubt feel a very ſenſible reſpect for ſo fine and venerable 
_ a production of nature as that of an oak tree arrived” at "its full perfection, both in fize 
| | and growth ; it is truly a living monument of the works of the Creator; und no one 
can direct the fatal axe to be applied to its root, without reflefting that he is about, in 
a few minutes, to. deſtroy what: whole ages have been employed in producing ; ; but 11 i 
would, it is conceived, be ſome conſolation to ſuch a perſon, could he diſcovet᷑ in look. 
ing round this venerable trunk, ſome-companions left! to ſurvive its loſs, and who, in a 
young and thriying ſtate, might receive additional vigour by the removal of their neigh- 
bour. But this, alas! in the preſent ſtate of things, is a conſolation that cannot be ob- 
tained ; for it muſt be next to a miracle indeed, if u young oak fapling eſcapes the nu- 
merous enemies to which it is expoſed in its infancy. "And if the ſyſtem now practiſed 
in theſe woods, with regard to cutting down all fuch: timber trees as appear mature, 
and in an unthriving ſtate, is long purſued, the refult muſt be, that in a very few years, 
there will not he & &nghe oak tree large enough for the en navy left 
in them. 
| 1rdo peafumag the Gre: faſts uod Asen langes koche ſtated, will apply to many thou- 
+ Afand-acres of woodland in this county, as well as to many very confiderable tracks of 
: the ſame deſcription. in the kingdom. Muſt it not then be a ferious, important, and 
very lamentable reflection to the mind of every mun who withes for the preſervation. 
| of his country, that the Legiſlature do not immediately take ſome active and vigorous 
meaſures to avert the impending: evil that muſt” otherwiſe inevitably take place. 
Before thoſe advantages that will attend an improved ſyſtem of management in the 
foreſt and chaſe woods are enumerated, it will be neceſſary to take the liberty of ſug- 


; ( MK: F. 
be attended with conſiderable advantages in ancient | 


times, and though the ſyſtem of open field huſbandry, 
h where 


pal object to be obtained. That incloſure ſhould extend to ſuch parts of the foreſt and 
| chaſe woods as are fituated within thoſe pariſhes reſpectively. The act of Parliament 
to be obtained for the purpoſe ſhould contain proper powers for the commiſſioners there« 
in appointed, to aſcertain the value of the whole commonage in the woods, and to di- 
vide and proportion the value of that commonage among the ſeveral townſhips or pa- 
riſhes, according to the number of perſons who may be found by them in each pariſh 
or townſhip, to be entitled to any ſhare or proportion of ſuch commonage, and accord- 
ing to their reſpective rights and intereſts. The commiſſioners ſhould alſo be empow- 
ered to ſet out ſo much land, being part of the eſtate which the proprietor of the woods 
may be poſſeſſed of in each pariſh or townſhip, to every commoner, as they may judge 
equal in value to the proportion of the commonage to which ſuch commoner may be 
entitled, and which they may judge to be a full and adequate zenfation to ſuch 
commoner for his right and-intereſt in the foreſt or chaſe woods. The land fo to be given 
in compenſation to each commoner, as aforeſaid, to be added to the allotment of land 
which each commoner may be entitled to, in right of his eſtate and Intereſt in the open 
fields and commons, which allotment ſhould be laid as contiguous to the dwel- 
li g-houſe or homeſtead of the commoner as poſſible, It is preſumed this mode might 
be adopted in all caſes where the proprietor of the woods is poſſeſſed of an eſtate, and 
property in the open fields and commons, or of any old incloſed lands belonging to the 
pariſh or towtiſhip in which the woods may be ſituated, to enable the commiſſioners to 
ſet out a ſufficient part of ſuch property as they may judge equal in value to the whole 
of the commonage of ſuch pariſh or townſhip; but inſtances may occur where the pro- 
prietor of the woods may not be poſſeſſed of either of thoſe advantages; in that caſe, a 
ſufficient quantity of the woodland might be grubbed up and cleared, and conſidered as 
part of the land intended to be incloſed, and might be valued and allotted by the cam-. 
miſſioners accordingly. 
The preſent ſtate in which the foroft woods are held, it is feared, will nevertheleſs in 
a great many inſtances make it impoflible for the ſyſtem above preſcribed to be generally 
adopted ; the remaining intereſt ſtill reſerved to the Crown, with reſpe& to the deer and 
other matters in theſe woods, will prevent the proprietor of them from being able to 
actede to any meaſures that may be ſuggeſted for their ad vantage and improvement, 
until ſome previous arrangement takes place. It is hoped the commiſſioners of the 
land- revenue, who, it is underſtood, have now theſe matters under conſideration, will 
deviſe ſome means by which ſo formidable an impediment as 2 mixture of intereſts. 
muſt inevitably be to the improvement and advantage of landed property, may be 
done away, and by which the reſpecti ve owners and proprietors of the foreſt woods may - 
be enabled to the beſt poſſible ſyſtem of management in the cultivation of them. 
The advantages reſulting from ſuch meaſures being adopted, as have been ſuggeſted, 
in regard to the foreſt and chafe woods, would not only be very "_" * the indivi- 
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where practiſed, precludes the poſſibility of placing - 255 
the farm-houſes in centrical ſituations; yet it aʒ⁊?ꝛv⸗ 
pears ſurpriſing that the buildings belonging to tge 
farms in a ſtate of incloſure, ſhould ſtill remain at 
ſuch a diſtance from the farms; there being but 
very few inſtances where the . are properly 
ſituated in the centre of the farms. The inconve- 
\ niences which the farmers muſt labour under 
in conſequence of reſiding at ſo great a diſtancde 
| from their farms; and the loſs of time and conſe- 
5 | quent extra-expence, of bringing the produce from 
- the extremity of the farm to their home yard, (as 5 
it is here called), and of earrying the manure to 
the diſtant fields, are ſo obvious, as to require no ex- 
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planation. | _ 
The farm buildings are in 3 as badly « con- lc 7 | 
ſtructed. as they are improperly placed. It being only | 
on ſuch farms where the houſes have been recently 2. KY 
built, and under the en of the landlord's Bad r Hane 
ſte ward, 


duals immediately intereſted, but would be ſo extenſive as materially to affect the nation at 
krge.—Firfl, With reſpect to the individuals intereſted. Upon the deer and cattle being 
totally excluded the woods, no interior fences would be then required, and the proprittor 
would be at liberty to continue ſuch parts of his property as he might think fit, in a wood- 
land flate, and would be enabled to introduce ſuch a ſyſtem of management in the cul- 
rivation of thoſe parts continued in wood, by means of which their produce might be 
very conſiderably increaſed. The remainder of the parts not continued in wood, might 
be cleared and grubbed up, and converted to ſome uſeful purpoſes of agriculture. The 
commoner, inſtead of depending upon the precarious and uncertain advantage ariſing 
from turning his ſtock into the woods would become the poſſeſſot of a portion of land, the 
ptoduce of which, when properly cultivated, would be a certain and valuable reſource in 

contributing towards the maintenance of himſelf and family. Secondly, With regard to the 

national advantage. Upon the inclofure oi the fields and commons, an improved ſyſtem 
of management in the cultivation of the arable lands would take place, by which means 
an increaſed quantity of corn and grain would be broug ht to market, The paſture land 
might be very much improved by the aid of moliorating crops and artificial grafles, which 
5 would be the means of producing an improved breed ot cattle and ſheep. And, Aly, 
Property, in however {mall portions it might be diffuſed, would become entire and free 
from thoſe inconveniences that muſt ever attend it when held and enjoyed by a mixture 

of interelts ſo extremely inimical to each other. 
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teward, where any attention has been paid either to 


regularity or convenience. 

It is the practice for the proprietor, to farnith 
materials, (except ſtraw for thatch), and the tenant: 
to be at all the other expence of repairs. "And - 
therefore, conſidering the uncertainty of the te- 
nure on which he holds them, it is no wonder that 


he ſhould allow the houſes to fall into a ruinous 
condition. Upon the whole, it is certain that tze 


farm-houſes in this diſtrict, are not kept in that 
tenantable ſtate of repair, which is for the mata | 
| inteteſt of the landlord and tenant; | 
The farm-houſes are built either of ftone or brick | 


and covered with ſlate or ſtraw. The barns, which 


are very large in proportion to the farm, owing to 
the practice which here prevails of houfing as much 
of the crop as poſſible, are either built wholly of 
ſtone, and clay uſed as cement, or partly of ſtone 


wall, on which a houſe framed of wood (generally | -- 


oak) is erected, and plaſtered - over the ſides with 
clay. They are commonly thatched with ſtraw. 
The byres, ſtables, We. are generally built of ſtone, 
and covered in the fame manner, end with the ſame 

materials as the dn 2 | 
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_ IMPLEMENTS or HUSBANDRY... -. 
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The waggons, carts, rollers, and other implements 
of huſbandry, are ſo ſimilar to. thoſe in uſe in the- 


neighbouring counties, and which have been fully 
deſcribed in ſome of theſe reports, particularly i in 
that of Leiceſter, that it, is deemed unneceſſary to fill 
up this report, with what would have ſo LN the 
appearance of repetition., 
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The principal implement, the plough, is a clum. 


fey piece of work, with a long maſſy beam, and an 


ill formed timber mould-board, better adapted as a 
machine for 4 or 5 horſes to pull along, than for 
the purpoſe of turning over a neat clean furrow. 
And it cannot admit of a doubt, but that with a 
well conſtructed light plough, with a caft iron 
mould-board, (ſuch as are common in many parts 
of England and Scotland), a man with two horſes 


a- breaſt, and without a driver, would do as much 


work, and to better purpoſe, than is here done by a 
man and a boy, with z, 4 or 5 horſes; indeed by 
the practice of the county, this is clearly admitted, 
as a double furrow plough, of a ſimilar conſtruc- 
tion with the other, is pretty generally uſed, and 


which does double work with the ſame number of 
horſes. | 


: 
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*LABOURERS, Anp THz rater or LABOUR. 
As there are no large manufacturing towns fitu- 


ated in this diftri&, the variations in the price of la- 


bour are not conſiderable ; and it is, upon the whole, 
more moderate than could well be expected. 

The wages of a ploughman by the year, are from 
L. 8 to L. 10, with board and waſhing. 

A young man or boy, from L. 4 to L. 85. 

A female ſervant, about L. 4, 10 8. ir; 

A labourer in ſummer, receives 1 8. 4 a. without 


board, and in winter 18. 


In hay-harveſt, e $6 to 10 8. per 
week, and a woman 48. without board; though 
each is allowed a certain quantity of beer. 

In corn-harveſt, a man hired by the month, re- 
ceives about L. 2, 10s. beſides board; a woman ts 
paid at the rate of x s. the day without board. 

7 l A 


EW 5 „ 
5 | 
A buſhel of wheat is threſhed at 2 8. 6 d. oats, 


28. 4d. barley, 18. 9 d. and beans, 18. 3 d. « per buſhel. 
A carpenter by tlie day, has 2 8. 40. in 5 


* 


and 25. in winter, 
A mafon'2 8. 4 d. without board. | 
A blackſmith charges 5d. for a -horſe-ſhoe. 
Wrought iron, ſuch as is uſed in mounting rough 
or carts, cofts 44 d. the pound. 75 5 : 
Inclofing land, which is here always done with | — 
* ditch and hedge, coſts 1 8. 6 d. the running yard, 
and includes the price of the quicks, caſting the 
ditches, a double row of poſt and rail, and keeping 
the hedges clean and the fences in repair for 5 
years. 
Labour commences in ſummer at 1 0 6 el in the 
4 morning, and ceaſes at the ſame hour in the even- 
ing; during hay and corn harveſt, labour begins at 
5 o'clock in the morning, and ceaſes about 5 o'clock 
in the evening; and in winter, the operations of 
huſbandry go on from day- light to dark. 
A man and a boy with 3 or 4 horſes, and a one 
oa furrow, plough, will plow one acre in the day. 
This is done in what is here called one journey: . 
In ſummer they are at Work by 6 o'clock in the ©  — - 
morning, and go between 7 and 8 hours without in- 
tetval 34 after Which the men are principally em- 
ployed during the remainder of the day in pro- 
10 viding food for the horſes. r 2551.4 64} 3 {34.5 
The maintenance of the ſervants is here a very 
expenſive article to the farmer. The breakfaſt con- 
fiſts of cold meat, with cheeſe, bread and beer; | 
For dinner, roaſt or boiled meat wich pudding, and © 
for ſupper the ſame as at breakfaſt 3 and beſides ale 7 
that they are allowed on extraordinary occaſions, | 2 
they have ſmall beer at command at all hours, The | 
luxury in which this claſs of people live, accounts a 
„ aitrno SS Woes , M N A1 in | 
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| in a > vent meaſure for the neceſſity of takes ſuch 
immenſe ſums annually for.the.. ſupport of the poor 


in England. While it is perfectly certain, that a 


perſon living in Northumberland. or North Britain, 
on ordinary fare, will do fully as much work, and to 


as much purpoſe, as a- Northamptonſhire plough- ; 


man, who is — at a much greater ex- 
pence. 


, \ POOR-RATES. 


The poor rates vary greatly in this diſtrict; in 


the country villages they run from 2 8. to 5 8. in tiſe 
pound of real rent, paid by the tenant to his land- 
lord, and in the towns much higher, particularly at 
Kettering, where, owing to the late decline in the 
woollen manufacture, they are advanced ſo high as 


- I's. in the pound. | 
lt might juſtly be deemed preſumption in the 


writer of this Report, were he to enter fully into the 
diſcuſſion of a ſubject ſo complicated as that of poor- 


rates; and in the inveſtigation of which, ſo many 
able pens have been employed. He cannot how- - 
ever avoid remarking, that the evil appears to be 


getting to ſuch a height, as will render it ſoon ne- 
oeſſary to adopt ſome meaſures more effectual than 
any that have hitherto been attempted, in order to 
keep this heavy tax within any reaſonable bounds. 


And what is of ſtill more importance, to curb that 


ſpirit of licentiouſneſs, which ſo generally reigns 
within the walls of a pariſh work-houſe, from 
whence ſhame and honeſt pride ſeem to be for ever 
baniſhed. 


MARKETS 
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MARKETS and FAIR S. 


Beſides the weekly markets which are held in all 
the principal towns, for the ſale of butcher- meat, 
and other articles of proviſions, there are ſeveral 


ſtated annual fairs for the ſale of * horſes and 
ſheep. 


The Fee of proviſions are as follow : 


Beef and mutton, 44d. per Ib. | A goole, "7 JR 
Lamb, 5 d. to 6 d. per do. |. A turkey, 3 8. 6 d. 
Veal, 4 d. do. do. I A quck, 1 8. 
Pork, 45 d. do. do. A hen, ts. 3 d. 
Butter, 8 d. to 10 d. do. A chicken, 6 d. 
Cheeſe, 4 d. to 5d. do: ee 
3 ane - | 


*t : 


The audadiey; f bent and flour which is an- 
| anale exported from this county is very * 
though. it was not poſſible by any means to aſcertain 
the amount, as the greateſt proportion is tranſported 
by land-carriage ; the wheat is ſold by the. farmers. 
to the millers in their neighbourhood, who convert. 
it into floum and diſpoſe of it in the neighbouring: 
counties of Leiceſter, Nottingham, and Warwick, 
and great quantities are annually ſeat down: the 
Nen to Wiſbech. A great proportion of the bar- 
ley crop is made into malt, and conſumed in the 
county. The oats, and a great part of the beans, 


3 - 


are eonſu med by the horſes; a ſmall quantity of: 


beans are, nde anoually vin mg to Wilbech 5 | 
and other places. 


Having been! favoured with an account of the. 
prices at which the buſhel of wheat; barley, oats, 
and beans . in this di- 


ſtriet | 


NY and where there are no turnpike· roads with- 
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| ric for the laſt ax years, it is here ſubjoined, and 
may be depended upon as correc, 


WTI? 


AVERAGE price, per Buſhel of Wheat, Barley, 


Oats, and Beans, from the year 1787 to 1792 in- 
CS. 


40 es. 
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There are few diſtrits which can boaſt of a 
greater number of handſome, well built ftone- 
bridges; every brook and rivulet- is made paſſable 
by means of a ftone arch; and the bridges oh the 


larger rivers do credit. to "Xs 1 8 5 of” the 


inhabitants. f erh p 
It is to be A that as wüch e ſaid 


in reſpect to the roads. "Theſe, it muſt be ackhow- 
ledged, diſplay no great ingenuity either in the en- 


gineer who planned, or in the undertakers or over- 
ſeers who executed the work. The great roads 


leading through the county are all turnpike, and 


are ſupported, partly by the money collected at the 


different toll- bars, and partly by the ſtatute- labour 


impoſed by act of Parliament. Each tenant who 
occupies a farm of L. 50 of rent being bound to 


perform 3 days labour of a cart with 3 horſes, and 


2 men yearly, on the turnpike- roads within the pa- 
Tiſh, and the fame on the private or parochial 


i; 


K 


in the pariſh, the whole 6 days labour i is applied 1 to : 
the repairs of the pariſh- roads. 

From this account it might be ſuppoſed, that the 
roads in this diſtrict would be kept in a proper. ſtate 
of repair; but the contrary is the caſe, particular- 
ly in regard to the private or pariſh roads, which 
are in many places in a very ruinous ſituation, and, | | ; ; 
in general, ſo narrow as to admit of only one track. | 
It is true intleed, that the country is but indifferent- 
ly ſupplied with metal proper for road- making, the 
None being very foft, and apt to grind into powder ; p 
— but it is equally true, that, in place of breaking 
the ſtone properly, and laying it on carefully to a 

proper depth, it is generally laid on the roads in 
the ſame ſtate in which it is raiſed out of the quar- 
ry; and in place of being broke with hammers; that 
operation is one performed 'i in the courſe of time 
by the eart-wWhee n . 
In place of employing e who 90 f not re 
Aide in the neighbourhood, and who, for the | moſt 
part, execute the work in a very ſlovenly manner, 
it would de for' the intereſt of all concerned, to 
farm both the publie and parochial roads to active 
and intelligent farmers in the neighbogrhood; who 
would be induced by à ſpirit of emulation, and a 
regard for character, to perform the work properly 
Till ſome ſuch plan as this is adopted, there is little 
chance that the roads in this 0 1 be put in 
a pech Kate of e 1 * 


LIVE STOCK. 


„Uh the firſt view, it will appear ſbpridag,” hue 
in this diſtrict, where ſo great a' proportion of tlie 
lands are in a ſtate of paſturage, little or no atten- 
cen has been N ow of late, to the improvement 


N . < 


6 
of. the different kinds of ſtock ;. yet, When re- 


ference is made to the manner in which the farms 
are-vccupied,. as before mentioned; and when the 
Ve vicinity of the great London market 3 is conlidered, 
0 | | it will not be thought extraordinary. of late years, 
8 | indeed, the improvement of the, breed or ſheep has 
Ny become an object of the firſt importance with many 
of the moſt relpectable and intelligent farmers. ths? 


<< a f © Black Cattle. There are very few of this ſpecies 
* Eos of ſtock reared in this county, a few in che open 
6 | field lordſhips excepted; and theſe are ſo croſſed 
and mixed with the breeds of other counties, 
which are often improperly choſen, and are ſo ſtint- 
ED ed in their food, as to a prone them comparatively of 
little Fair . e 
In the few inſtances er attention 1s paid to 
Ry | the breed of catile on the incloſed farms, the long 
horned are the kind moſt preferred, and are far ſu- 
perior to the original breed af the county, both in 
fize and ſhape, as well as in the other advantages 
which ought to be attended ta by every farmer Who R 
Sens. | - occupies a breeding-farm, namely, their extraordina- | 
| | ry diſpoſition to fatten, and to lay the greateſt quan- 
tity of fleſh and fat on the ramp, loins, and other 
parts of the body, "WIRE CO Gs folk higheſt at. 
market. „ 9 Sil 
„ The Ar e in a the buen wen part of the 
county, however, prefer the ſhort horned Yorkſhire 
cows, from which county they are principally ſup- 
a plied. And, as they never rear any calves, they 
EL ſell them when a few days old, to a ſet of men who | 
| make a trade of carrying them to. the markets of 
Buckingham, and other places, where they are pur- 
chaſed by, dairy. farmers from Sans to . be fatted 
for veal for the London market *. e 
Conſidering the diſtance which 2 nh are 8 i county to Eſſex, 
being from 70 to 80 miles, it may be proper to give ſome account of the extraordinary 
| manner 


- 
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It is proper in a report of Mt kind; to mention 
th names of thofe gentlemen, and farmers, who 
have been moôſt inſtrumental in introducing better 
modes of huſbandry, and improvements in'the'bree& * 
of Rock; and though little has hitherto been done, + 
comparatively "ſpeaking, in inttodueing a better | 
breed of neat cattle, © into this county; yet, Mr 
Pearce of Chapel Brampton; and Mr Robinſon, | 
at Wellingborough lodge, deſerve to be mentioned 
as having been at een, expence and a | 
in this reſpect. * 
Mr Pearce de a. bull calf of "bis lote Mr 
Fowles of Rollright, in the year 1790, at one bun- 
dred guineas; and having fold part of bis ſtock in 
the year 1793, was abundantly compenſated. for 

this. outlay of money, from the very, high prices 
which he received for what he diſpoſed of; as a 
proof of which, it may be mentioned, that he ſold 
a bull-calf of chis breed, only ten days old, at 40 
guineas; and, that à bull end four cows were fold. 
e 1 1 s 1 ita 40 71\ Il; [21 . 


Heben Phere were r fow wat Koei bred 
in*thiscounty formerly, though, of late years, con- 
ſiderable pains have been beſtowed in improving 
the breed of this uſeful animal; and from the in- 
exeaſed demand, and the et high price, 
the attention of the induſtrious farmer, will, no 
doubt, be more generally turned to this important 
phjecL... The horſes uſed in the operations of huſ⸗ 

An id 1 AD eg do eg uadrg .. 
mw 
manner in 3 78 are ee e x0; 15. or 20, are put into a „ 
being laid on their backs on ftraw, and their feet tied. They are maintained frequent- - 

N FF for 8 or 10 days together on nothing but wheat flour and gin, mixed together, which- 
we here called gin- balls. In this manner, molt of the calves bred on the other farms - 
in the county are diſpoſed of; ſuch a number only e reared as are e for 

e | A 
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bandry, are for the moſt patt purchaſed in the coun- 
ties of Derby, Lincoln, and York; they are bought 
in at two or three years old. The object of the 
= Northampton-ſhire farmer being to purchaſe horſes, 
which are likely to anſwer either for the coach; the 
army, or large waggons, he keeps them two, and 
ſometimes three years, and generally diſpoſes of 
them at a profit of from L. 7 to L. 10. A horſe pro- 
per for the coach, ſells for about L. 4 at five or 
fix years old; a horſe of the ſame age for the army, 
at about L. 25 and a 1 2 or Wischen 8 . at a- 
bout L. 30. K. | 
Some years ago, it was the eiche here, to rear 
blood horſes; but experience has proved, that theſe 
--ahimaks, however valuable they may ſtill be in the 
eſtimation of the gentlemen, are unprofitable to the 
farmers, becauſe the leaſt blemiſh renders them al- 
together unſaleable; and if they ſhould not meet 
with any accident, they muſt remain fo many years 
on the farm, before they ean be ſent to market with 
advantage, as to render the profit precarious, and 
trifling. Such horſes as are now bred are fit to go 
into the team at two years old, and after two or 
three years ſervice on the farm, they are generally 
ſold for one or other of the purpoſes above men- 
tioned. It is worthy of remark, that a few days a- 
go a horſe of the laft deſcriptivti; with only otie &ye, 
was fold for forty guineas, while it is well known 
that a blood horſe, with ſuch a blemiſh, would 
6 ee 8 yew word nlite. | 
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Some of Mr Bakewell's beſt horſes have ited 

in this county ſome years, though at - a very heavy 
expence to the individuals who ſubſeribed for pro- 
ne, them. There is nothing, perhaps, that 
would tend more to the general i improvement of this 
*fpecies of ſtock in the county, than if a number of 
the 1 were to Fenn ſome of the beft 
N ſtallions 


(- $$ ) 
Rallions that could be found in the neighbouring 
diſtricts, ſo that the tenants might be accommo- 
dated without any great expence or trouble. It was 
by this means that the breeding of blood horſes came 
into ſuch general practice here. And therefore, if 
the proprietors were to adopt this plan, it would in- 
duce their tenants to turn their attention to the 
breeding of ſuch horſes as are uſeful in the opera- 


poſes: And for which the county is peculiarly well 


fituated, the diſtance from London being ſo great as 
to prevent the farmer from experiencing à riſe of 


rent, or an additional charge for labour on that ac- 


count; while he is, on the other hand, within the 


reach of the beſt market which this or any other 
eee afford = the ſale of . ER 


Sheep, —There: are bene we different Yreqile of 
ſheep, which may be claſſed as follows, viz. The 
original breed of the county, the old improved, and 


the late improved or new. [Leiceſter breed. About 
50 ar-60; years ago, when this diſtrict was in gene- 


ral in the open field ſtate, no attention was paid to 


the improvement of the breed of ſherp. The points 


which marked a good ſheep, in the opinion of the 


people of thoſe days, were, the Dol thick ſet on the 


back, an open rump, loin wide, legs open, and 
bones clean from wobl, oppoſed to what is now call- 


ed um or coarſencſe. They were generally ſent to 


market from 24 to 4 years old, and weighed on an 
average about 18 lb. the quarter. This Breed, how- 
ever, are now very rare, being confined to thoſe: 
quarters of the -county where commons abound. 

About 25 years ago an improvement was at- 
tempted, by croſſing the ancient breed with tups 


from Warwickſhire and Lincolnlhire, the breed of 
_ Warwickſhire being noted for great bone or fize, 


and that of Lincolnſhire for the quantity. of wool. 
: Q_. Wh 


tions of huſbandry, as well as for various other pur- 


(ht } + 
With — chinmaperineual the farttiers /*- 
ſeemed perfectly ſatisſied as a general opinion pre- 
vailed that the animal would feed in eee 4 
tion to the ſixe of bone, and that an additionał quan- 
tity of wool caighit be produced, without any detriu 
ment to the carcais.. This practice, therefbre went 
on for many years. The new breed improved great- 
ly in fize; and the farmers gave themſelves no trou- 
ble to aſcertain whether the inereaſe in ſize umd 
weight could be accounted really beneficial or not. 
And e fixed und rivetted were they in the opinion 
of the good cheice they had made, that it was not 
without much difficulty they could be perfuaded: of 
the poſſibility of introdueing any additional im- 
provement. This, however, has of late years been 
effected, and the new Leieeſter or Diſhley- breed 
(which form a complete contraſt to the former) ure 161 
pretty generally introduced; 'owing- principally o 
the following circumſtance: Mr Bakewell, Whoſe 
name ſtands unrivalled in this line, about the — 
1788, iniſtituted a ſociety, eonfiſting of himſelf und 
15 or th other reſpectable farmery in Seiceſterſhirfe 
and the neighbouring counties v. This ſociety had” | 
for its object the improvement of the different breeds” 90 
of ſtock, particularly of ſheep." And by almoſt erer! 
account, they ſeem A hon n weir 
moſt ſanguine expectations. 10 * Du: 7 14. 4ty 
To follow them through all eee 
they have individually made, or to detail the proofs ''\ 
which they are ready to produce, in regard to the 
difference of bone, offall, wool, &. in order to uſ- '- 
certain the advantages which the new Leiceſterſſiire 
beet e eee . 


+ Of cis tens lewis members na in thi 


Mefſrs + and S. Robinſons, Wellingborough, 'Mc J «i 50 
Tomlins, Rockingham Park ; Mr John Bennet, Watford; Fc 


and Mr John Manning, — 4 9813 30 d 
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let tails Aud though theſe en perimenta ſeem to 
bave been fairly and candidly made yet, as none 
bave been attempted, in otder to prove tha ſuperio- 
rity af an other breed over this, ãt appears a matter 
of more general importance, to ſtate fully in What 


reſpects thia breed 13 ſaid hy thoſe more immediateix 
intereſted, to excel. all, others; and then leave it to 
the impartial public to determine whether they have 
ſucceeded, and to chat extent. 1 ns alc 
0% 16 ian een botago „ de in Mia 
1/toIt is ſaid; that this breed will,. on ia gi ven quan-: 
tity and quality of food. produce a greater profit to 


the farmer than that of any other. Tia dum wodne 


2d, That they are extremely handſome or well 
made, and therefore more diſpoſed to fatte. 1G 


34,,-That: they; carry. more fleſh and fata on the 
ſame weight or ſize of bone. entre 07 71 oi x -\ 


4th, That they will thrive on a x paſpre as o- 
ther, flocks would fall off upon. G06: 443 
57h, That an acre of land will dati on fatten 


a greater number of tliem than of any other breed 
which bear the ſame proportion in ſize of carcaſa. 


6th, That though the quantity of wool is about 
one fifth leſs than that of the old Northampton hire 
e eee eee 4.1 77 0 
morg, and that for. the reaſon laſt mentioned, both 
the quantity and quality of che wool, if the return 
is wann e n . 
bre, © 5214 m 

7th, That this hoped nov; #8 for [a wi oy a 
pril or May, whereas; the others cannot be ad t. 
for ſale. befoxe September or October; and that, 
therefore, not only a greater number can be kept on 
an acre, as above mentioned, but a ſummer's graſs.” 
is ſaved i in the one caſe, which is uſed in the other. 

geb, That the mutton of this breed, in conſe- 
quence of the cloſeneſs of its texture, will keep ſe- 
veral hours longer in warm weather than that of any 
other of the Sue fize. ERS TR 

These 
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Theſe are the moſt valuable properties which this 
breed of ſheep are . ſaid to poſſeſs over all others; 
and if they really do poſſeſs them, it is not to be 
wondered that their WIT ſhould be ſo ftre- | 
Ay maintained. | | 98 


. it is aſſerted by many, that 
all the boaſted ſuperiority conſiſts more in the high 
prices at which the members of the ſociety diſpoſe 
ol their tups, than in any real improvement in the 

ſhape or conſtitution of the animal; and therefore 
they. affirm, that this ſuperiority muſt fall to the 
ground, as the breed comes to be more generally 
introduced. 

It is perfectly clear, that high prices given for any 
ſpecies of breeding ſtock, certainly does not, in every 
inſtance, prove the intrinſic value or ſuperiority of 
the breed; and therefore, if the new Leiceſter breed 

of ſheep have nothing elſe to recommend them, they 

will not long keep up to their preſent character; 
but thoſe who ſeem anxious to depreoviate this breed, 

' ought to come forward with ſomething more likely 
to carry conviction to the mind, than bare unſup- 
ported affertions, which they cannot expe will | 
meet with much credit. * 

The particulars above ftated, in Which this 3947] 
are ſaid to excel all others, (and which has been in- 
ſerted here, in order to bring the queſtion fairly to 
iſſue), may be proved true or falſe, by every intel - 
ligent farmer in the neighbourhood; but as no at- 
tempt of this kind has hitherto been made, it is but 
fair at preſent to ſuppoſe that the ſuperiority really 
remains unqueſtionable. The writer of this Report 
pretends to no particular knowledge in regard to 
the different breeds of ſheep, and is one of thoſe 
who would be ready to ſuppoſe that the ſize alone 
is what ſtainps additional value on either a ſheep or 
a bullock; and, therefore, what is here ſtated, is 

Ge | . he 


— 
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the fu fibcbende of what he learned in ce courſe of his 
ſurvey, rather than his own private” ſentiments, the: - - 
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new Leiceſter breed of ſheep are- fuperzor neter 
other. Though it is not intended to ſtate that they 
have attained the higheft poſſible degree of perfec?ꝰ⸗ 
tion to which it is practicable to bring the ſpecies, it 
is preſumed t that even Mr Bakewell himſelf, gs + 1 
intereſted as he is, Will not maintain this point; and 
therefore, in place of with-holding that degree f 
praiſe to which this ſociety ſeems ſo juſtly entitled; 

it would be fortunate for the community at large; 
if ſome men, equally knowing and attentive, would © 
endeavour” to prove the poſſibility of improving the 
breed to a till higher degree of perfection; in the 
proſecution. of which attempt, every well wiſher to 
his country, will be anxious for their ſucceſs. * | 
may be added, that one great objection to the new 
Leiceſter breed of ſheep, is their diſpoſition ' 'to futten 

_ ta, an extraordinary-degree, and that they are nôt fo” 
delicate eating as thoſe ſheep which require longer 
time to, be ready for the market. It is believed, 
that the warmeſt advocates for. this breed of ſheep, 
will not heſitate. to allow their diſpoſition to fatren, * 
though they may diſpute the other point, which de- 
pends in a great degree on the taſte of the ue 
mer; but if it is certain, that a quarter of this mut-" 
ton, weighing upwards of 30 Ib. will only have 2 Ilbi 
weight of bane, while a quarter of the old improved 
Nortbamptonſbire breed, of the ſame weight, will 
have about, 5, Ib. the improvement of the breed is at 
once determined, fo far as the opinion of the great - 
body, of the conſumers can go, as a mechanic, ox. \ ' 
labourer, who has a large family to ſupport, by his 
earnings, if ſenſible of the fact, will be ready to a- 
gree, with the new Leicefler ſociety, that an im. 
en has really been effected, at leaſt to the 

P | extent 


* 


n * 


extent of the value of 3 Ib. of meat, in a quarter of 
mutton, compared with that of an equal weight of 
bone. It has been calculated, that every inhabitant in 
the kingdom eats a ſheep in the year. The calculation 
does not ſeem to be extravagant, and therefore the 
great queſtion in a national point of view, whether 
the breeds of theſe animals are improved, or reduced, 
to the value of 18. the head, appears of very great im- 
portance, and no doubt merits every degree of at- 
e tention which the Board of Agriculture can beſtow, 
| the difference. either way being nearly equal to 
L. 400,000 a-year. The manner in which this ſpe- 
cies of ſtock is managed, and the prices, and con- 
- ditions on which the tups are hired out, are ſo partie 
_ cularly mentioned in other reports of this nature, that 
it is judged proper to avoid a minute detail here, as 
not tending in any degree to promote the * 
view. 8 | 
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OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. 


The obſtacles to imptovement any be clafed un- 
der the following heads : 


'The continuance of open geld lands; | 
Tithes payable in kind ; and, „ 239 0-4 
The want of leaſes, : a 


Open Field Lands. The management of the open 
field farms is governed by the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms 
which have prevailed in the pariſh for ages. An 
open field pariſh-may be claſſed into three _"_— 
VIZ. tillage, meadow, and paſturage. * 

The tillage lands are cropped in PT manner be- 
fore 3 ſeveral occupiers muſt con- 

form to the ancien e of cultivation of each di- 
viſion or field in which their lands are reſpectively 


ſituated; from which it will 1 8 that one obſti- 
* -- nate 


> 
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nate tenant (and fortunate muſt that pariſh be ac- 
counted, where only one tenant of that. deſcription 
is to be found) has it in his power to prevent the 
introduction of any improvement, however bene- 
_ ficial it may appear to the other inhabitants of the 
pariſh, The tillage lands are divided into ſmall lots, 
of two or three old faſhioned, broad, crooked ridges, 
(gathered very high towards the middle, or crown, 


being the only means of drainage, that the manner 


in which the lands are occupied will admit of), and 

conſequently the farmer poſſeſſing 100 acres, muſt 
traverſe: the whole extent of the pariſh, however 
large, in order to cultivate this ſmall portion. The 
great additionag expence, of cultivating lands, ſo fi- 
tuated, muſt be obvious to every farmer of common 
underſtanding ; while the never - ending rotation of 
corn- crops, to which the lands are ſubjected, muſt 


reader, them eee penloging wir en | 


returns. wh 

_ The e are han in a ate of common pa- 
ſturage from the time the hay is carried off till La- 
dy-day, by which means the. crops of hay are yery 
indifferent, compares: with an on ae ar 
properly managed. 

The leys are . divided into 3 
one is allotted for the paſturage of the ſheep, an- 
other for the cows, and, on the third, the ſhameful 
practice of tethering the horſes is Rill continued. 
And by every information that could be procured, it 
appears the ſtock is not kept with a view to any 
profit that can poſſibly ariſe from the ſales, but 
_ as the means of cultivating and manuring 

Indeed, long experience has evinced, 
that rs ſpecies of: ſtock ke "theſe open fields 
cannot be carried to market terms nearly ſo ad- 


vantageous to the farmer, as thoſe of their neigh- 


bours, who oocupy incloſed lands; nor is it to be 
ſuppoſed, conſidering the manner in which the ſtock 
is treated, that the owners will pay much attention 

to 
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to the improvent of the different breeds. While 
the numerous inconvenieneies attending the becupa- 
tion of land. ſo diſperſed and intermixed, as open 
Held Lands always are, will remain for ever d bar 

*t& the introduction of any improred fyſtem ef hy. 
bandty. The greateſt, indeed the ont Objection 
againſt inclofing is, the depopakation of the pariſh, 
which, it is ſaid; generally takes place in conſequence 
thetedf: While it maybe admitted; chat the in- 
© hbbiratits of # parifh muſt utidergo 4 very material 
alteratioff in their Htuations, in conſequence of its 
being ineloſed; yet it doe not follow of courſe, 
that Aeßepöö,- muſt be the cöfſequenee; as 
though ſeveral f theſs DN decupy all farms, 
muſt neceſſarily be removed: in ofder to enable the 
| "proprietors to Claſs the Lands into Fartiis of u pro- 
per ſtte; yet it is equally clear, that a he ſet of 
Peep Wü be inttõduced, fſuch às hedgers, ditch- 
ers, road - makers, and labourers of every deſcripticr ; 
and therefore, this may rather be called WI ſhiſting 
of population from one village to 4#n6thes, thhh an 
_"expulfion from one particulat pariſh: And were it 
clear, that depopulation was the conſequenee ef in- 
cloſing à pariſh, that depopulation*does" five urfſe 
from the ineloffng, but from the total alteration of ſy- 
ſtem which commonly taltes pluee if the monägeinent 
ok the lands. Fbr' ih io plate of lying ddwn the 
lands to grafs, which but tob generally happen on 
all theſe vecafions; they were cultwated in un al- 
ternate courſe of corn and gruſs Huſbaridfy;: the 
number of hands fieceffüt y for the cilttvutlon and 
carrying on thoſe various improvements, which 
would in ſuch a caſe be immediately introduced, 
would be at leaſt equal to the number of inhabi- 
tants in the open field ſtat ee 
The average rent of an acre of open field land in 
this diſtrict, includitig che value of the tithes, which 
. e zun: at 38. 6 d. Per acte, may amount 
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Cen 
Ane G while the average rent of an acte of the | i 
incloſed lands, which are generally exempted from e q 
tithes, may be accounted. at 208. which makes the FE vg E 
difference of 8 6,6 d. per acre; and as there are 89 | | a : j 
pariſhes in this county, in the open field ſtate, which h „ 4 
may contain nearly 10, ooo acres, the rent which ö = 
the proprietors of theſe pariſhes loſe by keeping them | 1 
in an open field ſtate, may be eſtimated at upwards of | | = 
L. 60, oo a- year ; while at the ſame. time the intro- 5 | | 
duction of improvements are precluded, and .conſe- 4 
quently an inereaſe of rent on rational principles. It | 2 
may, however, be proper to add, that humanity, as | -;"., © __ 
well as ſtrict propriety, ſhould. induce. thoſe, who act 
as commiſſioners under an incloſing dill, to give a ; | | 
compenſation in land in every; caſe; where poſ- PT - r 
ſible, to thoſe having a right of commonage in the 5 — 
pariſh,. in place of a conſideration. in money, by | e = 
which, means theſe people, in place of being obliged RT 
to remove, would be induced to, build ſmall cot- W f 
tages upon their own. property. . | 
One great obſtacle to the in of pariſhes, x, ; - 
lar to be the very great expence to which the = 3 
proprietors are ſubjected, in procuring the act of 
Parliament, and carrying it into executiop. As 
this complaint is general all over the kingdom, it is 
to be hoped; that ſome plan, will be deviſed by the 
: Legiſlature for obviating this difficulty, and of en- 
abling proprietors. to eſſectuate this great improve - 
ment with more facility, and at leſs expence. There 
is not perhaps any one circumſtance regarding the 
agriculture of England, that deſerves the ſerious at- 
tention of the Board of Arrienltage, more than this. 


Tiber. — The lating of tithes in \-kind.3 is very 
gen complained of, and in thoſe pariſhes 
. Where that mode is adopted, it certainly operates 
very powerfully againſt the introduction of improve- 
ments in huſbandry; while at the ſame time it is 
. with very ee con ſeꝗ uences, both 
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in a religious and political point of view, as it is 
often the means of creating ſuch diviſions between 


_ the elergyman and his pariſhioners, as renders the 


religious inſtructions of the former of little avail, 
while it looſens that chain of intercourſe and con- 
nection which is confidered cf fo much importance 
to keep united. It has happened, (though to the 
credit of the clergy of this diſtrict, be it ſaid the in- 
ſtances are very rare), where the tithes have been 
let to a layman for the purpoſe of oppreſſion, and 


where he has exerted that authority with which he 


was inveſted, and not only taken the tenth ſhock of 
corn, and the tenth cole of hay, but alſo the tenth 
lamb, pig, hep, egg, Cc. nay has even gone into 
the garden, and taken not only the tenth part of the 
fruit, but alſo the tenth of the produce of the 
kitchen garden. Under ſuch circumſtances as theſe, 
it may be aſked, who is the farmer who: would not 
feel himſelf aggrieved? 

Many plans have been ſuggeſted, in ran to 
bring about an arrangement of tithes, and to place 
them on ſome permanent footing. | It has been pro- 
poſed, that the proprietors ſhould farm the tithes! in 
each'pariſh; or that a corn-rent ſhould be fixed by 
the average price of grain for a number of years 
paſt; but that which appears moſt likely to meer 
general approbation, and which ſeems beſt calcu- 
lated to do juſtice to all parties, is to give the cler- 
gyman a compenſation for his tithes in land, becauſe 
the depreciation in the value of money has been ſo 
great, as to render any arrangement which is to be 
founded on it as a medium by which the value is to 
be aſcertained in future times, very uncertain ; 
whereas the produce of land muſt always bear re- 
ference to the value of money at the time. 

Whether the open field pariſhes are to be inclo- 
ſed, or allowed to remain in their preſent ſtate, ſtil 
it is humbly ſuppoſed, that a general arrangement 


might be made reſpecting the tithes, by giving a 


compenſation 
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compenſation in land; and that upon the ſame prin- 
ciples, in which thoſe who act, as commiſſioners 
under incloſing bills, determine theſe matters, Wich 
is generally by finding the clergyman entitled to 


one fifth or one ſixth of the tillage land, and one 
ninth of the des. or wan e whole 
pariſh. - LIES 1 : 


Were this defirable object 1550 any means ae 


ed, improvements in agriculture, and the different 
breeds of ſtock, would no doubt take place; and 
inſtead of the clergyman and his pariſhioners living 
in a ſtate of contention, or warfare, we ſhould ſee 


them living as one great family, in harmony and 
peace, and the clergyman confidered as the parent 


a r AT Tang: by which RO united. 


Wart of Leaſes. —Next./to the modes, of culare, - 


and the management of ſtock, which muſt accard- 


ing to the preſent ſyſtem be univerſally practiſed in 


the open field lands, and the collecting of tithes in 


kind, nothing can operate ſo powerfully, againſt the 
ſpirited exertions of farmers, in regard to the in- 


troduction of better modes of cultivation, and great - 


er attention to the improvement of the different "pe | 


cies of ſtack, than the want of leaſes. 


Every farmer who poſſeſſes a farm from year to | 
year, muſt feel that kind of dependence which muſt 
tend in a greater or leſs degree to damp his ſpirit 
for improvement, and muſt prevent him from do- 


ing that juſtice, to his farm, which would enable 
him to pay the-bigheſt poſſible rent to his landlord, 


or to procure. that extent of fair. profit to himſelf, . 


to which the extent of capital ſunk in carrying on 
the operations of the farm, and his own induſtry, are 
entitled. 

In ſuch a ituatian, the prudent farmer muſt be 
reſtrained from any ſpirited expenditure, however 
much he may be ſatisfied that the improvements 
which might thereby be introduced. would, under 


other | 
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"other. circumſtances, prove beneficial boch es hi 
landlord and himſelf. 

In every country where improvements be 


ſucceſsfully and extenſively carried on, leaſes have 


been granted, and every proper arid reafonable en- 
couragement given to the tenants ; and where this 

mode of letting lands on leaſe has — introduced, 
the proprietors have in every inſtance found it for 


5 their intereſt to purſue the ſame plan, becauſe they 


aw that the tenants, feeling themſelves poſſeffed of 

an intereſt in the improvement of the ſoil,” beſtowed 
every degree of attention to that object, and the 
landlord, at the expiration of the leaſe, conſidering 
himſelf juſtly entitled-to.derive ſome advantage from 
the exertion and induſtry of the former tenant, to 
whom he had given this affurance, demands and re- 
ceives an additional rent. The beſt proof in this 
caſe, that granting leaſes is the moſt probable means 


Dans ſecuring. the improvement of farms, is to refer to 


the particular diſtrict now under review, where it 


will be found, that it is only on theſe farms where 


leaſes are granted, that nee are carried on 
to any extent. 
It is true indeed, that few FG have occurred 


: - here; where thefproprietors have not behaved to their 


tenants with that honour and good faith becoming 
their rank and fortune. Let there are inſtances 
- where tenants have been obli ged repeatedly to agree 
to pay an advance of rent, rather than remove, while, 
from the uncertainty of the tenure on which they 
bed their farms, they were debarred from making 
. theſe exertions, which an advance of rent demand- 
ed, and which always happens in ſuch caſes when 
FOO are granted. 5 

While the proprietors remain ſatisfied with the 


rents which they receive, (which in general are bigh 


enough under the preſent circumſtances), it is not 
probable that any ma terial alteration will take place, 
either in regard to the manner of letting the land, or 
[ | | "Larter. 
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'd eames. But if a g. 
ment thould take 3 it will 90 10 1 
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«15 de W ippxs M enable him, 
to go juſtice . hath. 0 2 5 Dine My himſelf. It 
may be added, that if Lease were granted on a rea- 
1 Advance. of rent, and for 19 or 21 years, 

vu; 5 community at large, 35. well as the individuals 

ic b iomefaely . intereſted, would be benefited. 

A » #h&reNF3 and, this Particular dit ich, W which i is ſo 

ad e wauld, ig ef years, So one of 
he heſt culyuatee hs Hogdon 
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n bag - » IMPROVEMENTS SUGGRSTED:”" 


© From the'preceding account of the modes of eul- 
""Uvation adopted in this diſtrict, it appeats that about 
one third f the tillage latids hirve been for ages, and 
; "are tilt contihueck under a "conſtant courſe oficorn- 
on ' cropping. © It is not neceffary ts point bur at greater 
length the impropriety of an adherenee to this ſy- 
ſttem, nor to recapitulate the reaſons ſtated for re- 
8 5 _commending fo ftrongly an alteration-in the manage. 
" ' nient of the commons und wobdlfands. What has been 
, "|  Mready Rated," will, it is do be noped, induce. the 
| _ Proprietors, and thoſe immediately concerned, to turn 
their attention to thoſe objects, and their own good 
Tenſe; more than any thing that can de ſtated in a 
; report of this kind, will” enable them to adopt ſuch. 
I: meaſures, as ale molt Hkely to ee 
4 ment of the county itt theſe'reſpeas! > 37-1 
There is a/vety finalt proportion of bet may be 
called the old inclofed lands at preſent under the 
 plough, and whether it is Wing ta that univerſal 
pfxejudice which bas long prevaited: among land- 
lords, againft' the breaking up of old paſture. fields, 
to want of activity in the occupiers,” or to the im- 
| Proper? manner in which they were at firſt laid 
R | WT. 
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. ___downto graſs, it is not neceſſary here to determine; th 
: but it muſt be obſerved, that theſe lands are not at 
preſent devoted to the moſt profitable purpoſe to 
which they might be applied, being in many. places 
greatly over-run with ant-hills, and producing a 
coarſe ' and unwholeſome ſort of herbage. Theſe 
lands would, no doubt, be made much more pro- 
ductive by plowing, artificial manure, and other 
means of improvement that might be adopted, Two 
objections naturally occur in the mind of the land- 
lord againft plowing up theſe old incloſures, as they 
are called: The iſt is, That the tenant would re- 
ceive a great additional advantage by the luxuriant 
crops of grain which he would reap, and without 
making any additional acknowledgment to the land- 
lord ; and the 2d is, The riſk which the landlord. 
runs, that the tenant will not beſtow due. pains in 
laying the fields again to graſs. But, if the ſyſtem. 
is a good one, (and the practice of almoſt every 
other country proves that it is), theſe two difficul 
ties may be eaſily obviated, as the landlord may 
ſtipulate with the tenant, for an advance of rent 
during the period when the lands are in the courſe 
of corn-cropping, and he has it completely i in his 
power to puniſh the tenant for any act of impro- 
priety. he may be guilty of, in regard to the man- 
ner of laying down the lands to graſs. | 
The new incloſed lands are in general well n mana- 
ged ; and where the ſoil is of a reddiſh colour, with a 
ſmall mixture of gravel, (of which there is a conſider- 
able extent, particularly towards the middle and 
upper parts of the county), the rotation of crop- 
ping practiſed, that of the one half in graſs, and the 
other half in corn and turnip, ſeems the beſt adapt - 
ed for keeping it in a high ſtate of cultivation, and 
the alternate courſe of corn and graſs huſbandry, is 
Probably the moſt advantageous that can be. intro- 
duced, both for landlord and tenant, as, from the 
great number of ſheep which can be kept upon the 
artificial 
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artificial food, produced on a farm, conſiſting of a 
proportionablle quantity of this kind of land, the oc- 
cupier is enabled to relieve-and aſſiſt his natural pa- 
ſture grounds, as circumſtances and the ſeaſons may 
require. And this mode of management ſeems alſo 
beſt calculated to enable the tenant to pay the land- 
lord the greateſt poſſible rent, while it prevents him 
from ſuffering thoſe inconveniencies which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily happen by the fall of prices, to that far- 
mer-who can carry to market one ſpecies of £m 
modity only. | 
To a perſon acquainted with the beſt modes of 
cultivation adopted in all the more improved parts 
of Scotland, where every kind of ſoil, from the 
light lands of Norfolk, to the ſtrong clays of 
Lincolnſhire, are to be met with, it muſt appear 
ſurpriſing to ſee a man and a boy, with four or five 
horſes, employed for the greateſt part of a day, in 
plowing an acre of land, while in almoſt every part 
of North Britain, the ſame operation Ts performed 
in leſs time by a man ind two horſes, without a 
driver. . 
If neat light ploughs, with 3 en eee 
were introduced, there is no doubt but a man with 
two horſes, would do the ſame work which they 
now perform with double the number, and to as 
good purpoſe. It is, therefore, worthy of the at- 
tention of thoſe proprietors who take a pleaſure 
in cultivating a farm on their own eſtates, to 
make the experiment; for it is. a well known 
fact, that by leſſening the expence df cultiva- 
tion, the tenant is enabled to pay a higher rent; 
and a great proportion of what is ſaved in this re- 
ſpect goes ultimately into the landlord's pocket. 
For the ſame reaſon, it may be proper to recom- 
mend the introduction of the machine now ſo gene- 
rally uſed in Scotland for threſhing grain; and 
which, from ſeveral years experience, has been found 
to execute the work to much better purpoſe than can 
| x be 
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en be performed by manual labour, It is worked cither 
by 2 or 4 haxies, where water cannot he procured ; 
and it will threſh from 20 to 40 buſhels in an hour, 
aud ſeparates the corn from the chaff at the ſame 
time; while the ordinary ſervants on the farm are 
ſuthcient to put the unthreſhed corn, into the ma- 
chine and carry off the ſtraw. The expence of theſe 
machines, on an average, does not exceed L. 82; and 
the intereſt of money, and annual tear and wear, 
may be reckoned at L. 10 a year. In a country 
where the threſhing of 120 buſhels-of grain coſts 
that ſum, the introduction of ſuch a maching og 
this _ be a 08 improvement, g 


CONCLUSION. 


In the: preceding Report, every degree of pains 
has been taken, in order to give a faithful account 
of the preſent ſtate of huſbandry in this county; 
and while, on the one hand, the defects in the modes 
of cultivation, and the manner in which the | 
tions of huſbandry are in general conducted, have 
been freely mentioned; on the other, ſuch as ap- 
| peared to be the great outlines, for improvement, 
have been pointed out; and after ſtating that a ſpi- 
rit for improvement is eertainly- introduced among 
all ranks in this country, and which, if properly en- 
couraged, by the removal of theſe obſtacles which 
muſt ever operate as a bar againſt the general in- 
troduction of ſpirited agriculture, cannot fail to be 
attended with the moſt” berieficiat conſequences in 
every point of view. It therefore remains only to 
make thoſe. acknowledgments which are ſo juftly 
due, for the aſſiſtanee received from many teſpect- 
able Noblemen, Gentlemen, and Farmers, whoſe 
polite attention, and friendly manner of communi- 
__ cating their ſenti ments on every ſubject connected 

with the ſurvey, rendered the employment in * 
ry roſpect ſatisfa ctory and 8 5 If 
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COMPARISON between the. ExGLisn and 3 Syſtems of 
Huſbandry, as practiſed in the Counties of NokTHAMPTON 
5 and Fan. | is 9970495 34 vr 


Mating 


AVING been directed by the Prefident of hay Board of 8 
to draw up a comparative ſtatement, of the different modes of huſ- 
bandry, practiſed in the county of Northampton, which is ſituated nearly 


in the centre of England; and that of Perthſhire, lying near the centre of 


Scotland. it may be neceſſary to ſtate, for the information of an Engliſh 


reader, that the county of Perth is the Yorkſhire of Scotland in point of 


extent, and pretty ſimilar to the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, and Weſtmore- 
land, in reſpect to ſurface and general appearance, there being many 
bleak barren mountains, and. extenſive lakes, in each of theſe countries. 

The Carſe of Gowrie, which may be very properly denominated the 
Garden of Scotland, is ſituated in. Perthſhire. This is a track of rich deep 


clay land, containing about 30,000 acres, ſuperior in fertility to any in 


Scotland, and not to be ſurpaiſed by any of the ſame extent in England. 
In order to form a, correct idea of the rural economy of the two di- 

tricts, prior to. the introduction of improvements in the modes of Agri- 

culture in either, it may be proper to obſerve, that previous to the year 


goo, the tate of ſociety in England and Scotland, appears. to have been 


pretty much the ſame. 
About that period, King Alfred divided the kingdom of Eogland.in into 


tithings and, hundreds; and the honeſt inbabitants of every village or 


townſhip, became by that law anſwerable, in their own private fortunes 


and property. for all the houſe· breaking. robberies, and other depreda- 
tions, committed within their reſpective diſtricts, and were alſo bound, to 


aſſociate with their neighbours in arms, in order to repreſi every act of 
violence, and to maintain peace and public order. In Scotland, before 


the laws came to be properly reſpected, or the executive government poſ- 
ſeſſed that power and authority, neceſſary to prevent the great feudal Ba- 
rons, and their dependents, from haraſſing and diſtreſſing their leſs power- 
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fal 3 it was commen for the- farmerey wife PER lived in villages, 
to enter into an agreement, Hed A bond, of Fond neighbourhood, in which 


all acts which could be con ned into bad neighbourhood were narrated, 


and certain penalties annex&d" to the commiſiofi_of each, and from the 


joint manner in which they occupied the lands, (which was the ſame as 


is flill practiſed in the open field pariſhes in England), as well as from 


the conditions contained in theſe bonds, they were induced to turn out 


in arms, on any general invaſion of their property. 

This being the ancient ſtate of both countries, and it being well known 
that a regular Government, together with the arts and habits of civilized 
ſociety, and improvements, in Agriculture, were much earlier introduced 
into England than into Scotland, it may appear difficult to account for the 
manner in which both countries are now inhabited. In England the 


farmers ſtill living crowded together in villages, as in former times; where- 


as, in the cultivated parts of Scotland, every farmer lives in the centre of 
his own farm, as if the feudal ſyſtem had never exiſted. But that dif- 
ficulty will be removed, when, on the one hand, the manner of culti- 


- vating the open field lands in England is confidered, and that inclofing 


has only come into general practice of late years; and, on the other, that 


| there does not appear to have been any commonable lands in Scotland; 
that fince the year 1560, the payment of tithes in kind (except in a very 


few inſtances, and theſe where the tithes are in the poſſeſſion of lay pro- 


; prietors) bave been aboliſhed, and that the lands were in general poſſeſ- 


ſed by great proprietors, who, when ever they were inclined, had it in 


their power, for the reaſons juſt now mentioned, to divide their lands, 
and. make ſuch arrangements with their tenants as they judged moſt 


likely to promote the improvement of their eſtates; and that where a 


townſhip was poſſeſſed by two or more proprietors, in place of a tedi- 


ous negotiation with the Clergyman, and thoſe having right of com- 


monage, and an expenſive application to Parliament for an incloſing bill, 
Which is the caſe in England, the diviſion of ſuch lands, was effected 


by an action or proceſs before a Court of law, (which was attended with 
little expence), or amicably ſettled, by a reference to ſome. man of re- 
ſpectable character in the neighbourhood. 

In the following ſtatement, attention has been paid to reduce all the 


articles therein mentioned, to the ſtandard of the weights and meaſures 


generally uſed in England, and the rents and returns in both countries, 
are calculated by the Engliſh acre, and by the Wincheſter buſhel of 8 


gallons. 
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gallons. It may be ax: however, to ion that the Engliſh fla- | 
tute acre contains 4840 ſquare yards, and the Scotch ſtatute acre 61 50 


ſquare yards. 


A quarter, .or eight Wincheſter buſhels, contains 17,203 


eibic' inches. The boll of barley or oats, Linlithgow meaſure, (which is 
the ſtandard of Scotland), contains 12,822 cubic inches, and a boll of 
wheat or beans meaſures 8789 cubic inches. 


LEASES. 


'NORTHAMPTON-SHIRE, 


In this county, there are ſcarcely any 
lands held by tenants under leaſes, except 
thoſe granted by the Biſhop, Dean, and 


Chapter of Peterborough, which are for 


21 years, renewable every 7. 

The 'tenapts, in general, "—_ their 
farms only from year to year. There are, 
however, written agreements entered into 
between the landlords and tenants, in 
which the mode of cropping . lands 2 Is 
ſpecified. T ” 
rally hes in repair, at the joint expence 
of the parties; though, in a great many 
inſtances, the whole expence reſts with 
the tenant. 

The tenant, is, on all occafions, expreſaly 
debarred from breaking up any old pa- 
ſture-graſs, and from ſelling hay or ſtraw. 

The term of entry, to a grazing farm, 
is at Lady. day, and to tillage lands, at Mi- 
chaelmas. 

The fize of the farras is 1 much the ſame 
in both, counties, | 


8 PERTH.SHIRE. 
There are few inſtances in this county, 


where lands are now poſſeſſed without 


leaſe. The common term of endurance 


is for 19 years, though ſometimes the 
Teaſe is granted for the lifetime of the 
tenant, if he ſhould ſurvive n the ex- 


piration of that period. 

The terms contained in the leaſe are, 
that the tenant ſhall receive the houſes in 
a complete ſtate of repair on his entry, 
that he ſhall Keep them in proper order 


during the leaſe, and leave them equal in 


value at his removal. 
Particular modes for cropping the lands 
are ſpecified, and certain penalties or ad- 


ditional rents are ſtipulated, for every de- 


viation from theſe rules. 


The tenant is generally bound to reſide 
with his family on the farm, and is qę - 
barred from ſubſetting or aſſigning his 
leaſe, and from ſelling any ſtraw off the 

The tenant enters to che hokſes at 
Whitſunday, and to the lands, at the ſepa- 


ration of that year's crop from the ground. 


The outgoing tenant has a liberty of ſel- 
ling his laſt crop before it is reaped, and 
it is generally diſpoſed of in this way, 

which prevents any interference between 


the outgoing and incoming tenant. 


OBSER- 


) 
OBSERVATIONS. 


_ There i is nothing that has tended ſo much, to the SS introduQion 
of improvements in Agriculture, which has taken place in Perthſhire, 
within theſe 50 or 60 years, as granting leaſes for a conſiderable number 
of years, to ſubſtantial, intelligent, and enterpriſing tenants. 

By this means, artificial manures, ſuch as lime and mar], have come 
to be very commonly ufed ; for in conſequence of receiving a leaſe for 
19 or 38 years, the 8 thereby acquires a permanent intereſt in the 
farm, and on that conſideration, commences his operations in the moſt 
active and ſpirited manner, and always drains, and limes, or marls, that 
portion of the farm, which is in fallow, during the firſt courſe of the rota- 
tion preſcribed in the leaſe. 

But a farmer in Northamptonſhire, who holds his farm from year to 
year, muſt poſſeſs great faith indeed in the honour of his landlord, if he 
expends L. 400 or L. 500 on that kind of artificial manure, (which, though 
ſure, is yet flow in its operation), or on any other means of unprovement. 
from which immediate returns cannot be expected. And it is a certain 
fact, that a Perthſhire farmer would rather pay 3 8. or 48. per acre of addi- 
tional rent for a farm of tillage land in Northamptonſhire, on a leaſe of 19 
or 21 years, than the preſent rent, and hold the farm on ſuch an uncertainty, 
as ſhould prevent him i in prudence from n cultivating it to the * e | 


* RENT AND TAXES. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 58  PERTH-SHIRE. 


Tho rent of ingloſed lands, runs from [- | The rent of lands in the Carſe of Gon- 

+278. to 255, per acre, excluſive of tithes, | rie is from 305. to 458. per acre, ave- 
from which the incloſed land 1s generally | rage about 3558. 

exempted. The average may be reckon- For lands in the open field ſtate, from 
ed at 20 8. to which may be added 38. in 108. to 16s. medium, about 13 6. 

the pound for poor. rates. | For incloſed lands, which are all cul- 

| The open field lands run from 6s. to | tivated in an alternate courſe of corn and 
105. per acre, medium about 8s. beſides | graſs huſbandry, 22s. per acre may be 

about 3s. 6d. per acre for tithes; the | reckoned the medium rent. | 

Poor-rates the ſame as above 4329" The rents in the Carſe of Gowrie are 
The rents are paid in meney by half- | paid partly in money, and partly in wheat 

yearly inſtalments. The firſt half-year's and barley. | 

rent being payable 12 months after the- In other parts of the county the rents 

A a are paid in money, and either at Martin- 

, mas, (about the 22d of November), after 

: TOR ODS -' reaping the crop, or, the one half at that 

9 Fg term, and the other half at Whitſunday 


l following. 
{ OBSER- 


OBSERVATION 8: 


The difference of rent in favour of the Perthſhire aides may ap- 


_ pear ſurpriſing to thoſe, who do not know, that in Scotland there are no 


tithes, poor-rates, or other taxes which affect the tenant in his character 
of farmer. The clergymen in Scotland are all paid by the landholders. 


On the abolition of Popery in that kingdom, in the year 1560, the 


proprietors poſſeſſed themſelves of the church- lands, and'a"certain quan- 


tity of money and grain was then ullotted to each Proteflant Clergyman, 
which generally bore a proportion, to the ſtate of the cultivation of the 


3 


pariſh, and the conſequent value of the tithes at the time. 
The poor are in general maintained by the voluntary contribution of 


the inhabitants, which takes place every Lord's day, either immellistely 


before or after diviue ſerviee. There is, however, an old Scotch a& of 
Parliament ſtill in force, by which the proptietors and tenants are liable 


to be aſſeſſed equally in ſuch. an additional ſum, as may be judged neceſ- 


fary-to ſupport: the poor of each pariſh. ;. but this act is ſeldom put in 
force, and it only happens in-thoſe pariſhes 1 in the neighbourhood of the 
mountainous parts of eee e ol the poor 


people refide. 


6 to maintain the poor in any particular pariſh, a- 


mounts only to a few pounds in the year, which may be aecoumted for, by 
the ſimple manner in which they live, oat- meal and potatoes being their 


principal food; and that when reduced by unforeſeen accidents or old 


3 


ſatisſied with a very ſmall ſum, ating in charity, what their l in 


the ſame claſs in England, demand ar a-matter of tight. Indeed, few on- 
ly, but ſuch as are deſtitute of relations able to ſupport them, make: the: 


application, it being cortfidered difgraceful both to themſelves und their: 


relations, to have their names entered on what is called the poor roll. 


Another reaſon, why the rents have got ſo high in Perthſhire of late 


years, f is the practice now univerſally eſtablimied of graming leaſes for a 


certain number of years, by which tlie tenants Are enabled to cultivate” 


the lands better, and conſequemtiy to raife greater crops; to which may 


be added, the great ſaving which has taken place by ploughing with a: 


; man and two horſes without a driver, inſtead of the farmer practice, when 


a man and a boy, and four horſes, were conſidered indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary. For it is a well known fact, that a great proportion of what is 
be | | 4 | gained: 


MN: 


1 6 1 
gained by the tenant, from his ſuperior management of a farm, as well as 


of what he ſaves, by leſſening the expence of cultivation, ag or later, 
- finds Its way into the N pocket, 


CLIMATE. 


Periods at which ſeed-time and harveſt commenced. in the different 
counties, for the fix preceding years, 'from 1788 to 1793 incluſive. 


© NORTHAMPTON-SHIRE. . PERTH-SHIRE..” 


Tux periods at which ſeed-time and Below is an account of the periods at 
harveſt commenced on à particular farm which ſeed-· time and harveſt commenced 
: in pn ants by the eee yore | on u particular farm in the Carſe of Gow 
from 1788 to'1793, will be found in the | rie, from 1788 to 1793, inclufive. 

tn Prada 93 er ba ae de oa, n 


ve 


1788. ath - Aug. 1788. 1th Sept. ch April. Gth May, 
1789. | isch dito. x789--}.14th ditto. öch ditto | gth. ditto. 
1790. | Isch ditto. 1790. | 13th ditto. | 3d March, | 6th ditto, 


1791. 5th OR. | 5th Mar. | Arth Mar. Sch ditto. 
1792. |6thditto. | x ditto. | x5thditto. | 13th ditto. 
1793 | 27thSept. | 28th Feb. 215 ditto. F ft ditto. 


1791. | 14th ditto. | 7th ditto. ach ditto. 
1792. | ach OR, th April. | 7th ditto, 
1793. | x2 Sepe, 25th ar. | 3d ditto. 


— — 
$ 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


By the above ſtatement, it appears, that there are about 15 days diffe- 

- rence in the commencement of harveſt, in favour of Northawptonſhire, on 
an average of theſe fix years. 
The climate in the Carſe of Gowrie, may be conſidered as equal to that 

of any other part of Scotland. And that of the other parts of Perthſhire, 
as ſuperior to the northern counties of England. 


1, ROTA- 


EPEA 


\ 
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ROTATION of CROPPING, moſt generally approved of and Nadi ; 
in each of the Counties, for raiſing the different Species of Grain. 


NORTHAMPTON-SHIRE. 


The old incloſed lands are generally 
kept in a ſtate of paſturage. 

The open field lands, at leaſt that part of 
them which is confidered proper for til- 
lage, is under a conſtant courſe of corn- 
cropping, as follows, w. 


iſt, year, fallow or turnip. 
2d — wheat, part barley. 
3d ——, beans, with a few acres in oats. 


The new incloſed lands are principally 
employed in the cultivation of grain, and 
Ny: IE 6 1— 


D. -an by” nic 4 


Iſt year, GG, part rmvb * | 
2d —— wheat, r 


34 — beans or peaſe. 


4th ——varley, with 18. red clover. 
—— clover: 


1 6th —— ditto. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
Without afferting that the rotations for raiſing the different exops of 


grain cultivated in Perthſhire, or on the new incloſed lands in Northamp- 
tonſhire, are the beſt adapted to the different ſoils, or ENS to any 


— 


* 


-PERTH-SHIRE, 


On the rich lands in the Carſe of Gow- 


rie. 

iſt year, fallow. 

ad year, wheat. | 
34 year, beans or peaſe. 


| | . with 20 Ib. e 


and x buſhel rye-graks. 
" 5th— clover. : 


Sch —— oats. 


On the lands adjcining; the flowing 
rotation is adopted. : 


iſt year, peaſe, or other green crop. - 


ad —— wheat, 


3d — barley, with grals-ſeeds, a- 
dove mentioned. 


4th — clover. 


4 5 

2d —— barley, with $1b. dt 
$1b. white, 41b. rib-graſfs, 
and 14 or he hats ns; ol 2 

| . graſs. 

gd — 6 gonnily made cy. 

qth —— paſture, . / 

Ich —— ditto. Be 1, 

Gth—— de. ara 


other 


o 
Rad 


ed Earns Se a 
_ =_ 


r 
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other that can be introduced, it may be proper to obſerve; that the lands 
under ſuch management, are much more likely ꝛ0 produce valuable crops, 
both of grain and graſs, than if they were allowed to remain always in 
graſs, or kept in a conftant ſtate of tillage. Experience has indeed 
proved, that the belt land in Northamptonſhire, when allowed to remain 
long in graſe, is apt to be over- run with ant-hills, and to produce but very 
indifferent crops. And it is preſumed, it will not require much reaſoning 
to prove, to the ſatisfaction of every intelligent farmer, chat lands which 
are kept conſtantly under a courſe of corn - cropping, muſt be worn out 
and exhauſted, to ſuch à degree, as to render the crops of little value, 
compared to what might be expected on the ſame Py | if managed ac- 
N to any of the en are mentioned. | 


, 0 * [ 
: 
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AVERAGE RETURN per Acre, of the different Species of Craps, 10 
the different Counties, for the ſame number of "Try from N ag th to 


. | | Barlt 

| 2 i | S C—_ 

rage by the +; l ae;4 On Bens, age 

acre of all | Y | ; | | Barley, A acre an 
Buſh. 


- frhieſe grains. theſe grains 


—ů— ( — 


Buſh. | Buſh. | Buſh. | Buſb. 


1987. 21+. | 323. | 44 | 254 307 
1788. | 227 | 46 | 54 | 21 | # 
1789. | 297 | 337 | 433-| 7 31 


— ta 
General 


30 
rr E 9 
” 4 5 * "Y , * k Z 1 


ORS ERVYAT NON S. riod Vf 


By the above table, it appears, that the returns by the acre” rwe Alf. 


ferent ſpecies of crops, except wheat, is in favour of Perthihire, or ra- 
ther 


NORTHAMPTON-SHIRE. - - © * -- PERTH-SHIRE. - 

I of Ss; 2 % x 2 | Gene: 1 / 4 4 TIFF | 2 9 285 Gene. 
1788. 1789. 1790. 791.1792. e a 1785 1788. | 189.1790. | 1791. | 1792. OY 
8. 4. & 105 4 |s. d. s. d. þ d a d. s. d, „ d. [8+ e d. 4 os d. 
re . 0.15 5 | 5 48 
2 (42 13 3 j3 1+|3 4+|2 1t || Barley, 2 5 '2 312 91/2 7 3 3 31 2. 54 
i 10þ it $412 4 j2 5x12 642 2 ||} Oats) 2 342 3x12 8 [2 5412 641210 | 2 & 
3.84 [3.6 [31 J 19514, 13 9 || Beans, |3..314|2 7403 7413 $$13-2414, 64] 3 5 


great body of the inhabitants live principally on oat-meal, whereas in Eng- 
land, the bread generally uſed is made of wheat flour. The difference in 
the prices of the other ſpecies of grain in favour of Northamptonſhire, may 


(,9 ) 


' ther the Carſe of Gomrie: for the lat) is formed from the returns on. 
A particular farm i in that itte, though it ſhould be obſerved, that that 
farm is not cultivated agreeable to the rotation above mentioned, conſi- 
: derably more than one: ſixth of i it being. annually under wheat, ſome part 
of which is ſown after peaſe, or clover. ſtubble ; and therefore the crops 2 
"muſt be ſuppoſed _ inferior to what might be expected, or what is really Ny 
_ reaped, from lands regularly fallowed and dunged, either on that or any 
other farm in that corner of the county. 


A 


AVERAGE PRICES by the Buſhel, at which Wheat, Barley, Oats, 9 5 BE. 
and Beans, were ſold off a particular Farm i in each of theſe Counties, 5 
for the Lears above mentioned. 3 


= 


OBSERVATIONS. 


It ipeari that the price of oats is higher in Perthſhire than in Nonhathp- . 
tonſhire, but that all other kinds of grain, ſell higher in the laſt, mentioned 
county. That the price of oats ſhould be higher! in Scotland than in Eng- 
land, will not be thought ſurpriſing, when it is conſidered, that there, the- _ 


be accounted for, by obſerving, that Northamptonſhire is perhaps more 
cloſely inhabited than any other county in England, where no great cities, 
or large manufacturing towns are fituated, and that therefore the farmers i in 
. find a market for their grain at Ne or in the W peigh- _ 
| | ; Bf n n - . bourhood ; 


[ 10 2 


bourbood; and that though the Carſe of Gowrie, properly ſo called, is as 
- cloſely inhabited as Northamptonſhire, yet the inhabitants of Perthſhire 
bear no proportion to thoſe of Northamptonſhire, when the extent of the 
two counties are compared, and therefore the Perthſhire farmer, muſt - 
look to a diſtant market for the ſale of his ſurplus grain, whieh he gene- 
rally finds at Leith or Glaſgow, and which he avails himſelf of by means 
of the Frith of Tay, and the inland navigation which is opened between 
the Forth and Clyde, by which grain is tranſported from this laſt men- 
tioned county, to Glaſgow, which is the beſt market in Scotland. But 
the farmer in Perthſhire, muſt be at an expence greater perhaps than the 
difference above ſtated, in conveying his grain to the beſt market; or, 
which is the ſame thing, muſt ſell his grain on terms ſo much lower, as to 
enable the merchant to tranſport it with advantage to himſelf. 


DIFF ERENCE of the Value of the returns by the Acre, in Mor of 


the Counties. 


an ans 
253 buſhels wheat, the produce of one 


acre, at 68. og d. 


5 Ys SFM 


31 buſhels barley, at 28,11 d. 4 10 5 


42 ditto oats, at 25. 2d. 


411 © 


214 ditto beans, at 3s. 9x dl. 4 1 6x 


Total average per annum, L. 20 16 o 


5 


os PERTH-SHIRE.  - 


5 


24 buſhels wheat, the produce of one acre, 
- 58. 44d. 2. 1 -$:% 0, 
373 buſhels barley, at a s. 8; d. . 
463 ditto oats, at 2 8. 61 d. 5 18 2 
. 318 7 


| Total Su annum, L. 12127 8 


her 


OBSERVATIONS. 


From 2 two firſt tables the thave one has been formed, in 4 to 
ſhew the extent and value of the returns by the acre, in each of theſe 
counties, for a number of years, and by which it appears, that the balance 
is in favour of the Carſe of Gowrie, to the extent of 11 8. 8d. on Tour 
Acres, or 28. 11 d. on each acre, ! 

It was not poſſible to aſcertain ane weight of the crops of hay 
- raiſed on the acre in Northamptonſhire ; but from the information re- 
"ceived, 18 cwt. may be conſidered as the full average of meadow-hay, 
anck about 25 cwt. that of artificial graſs. 

On the farm in the Carſe of Gowrie, above mentioned, the average 


/ erop of hay by the acre, for 6 years, is nearly -29 cwt. There are no 


* natural 


Gn) 


natural meadow- fields in this diſtrict, nor indeed in any other part ok 75 


Perthſhire; except in the valleys, and 
vers in the Highlands, where, owing 


» 


along the fides of the ſtreams and ri- 
to the lateneſs of the climate, and the 


great falls of rain to which that country is W the ny of . ä 


hay's are often very precarious. 
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LABOUR. 


The PRICE of LABOUR and PROVISIONS. 


NORTHAMPTON -SHIRE. 


Butcher-meat, from 4 d. to 5 d. per Ib. 
Poultry, from 1 8. 2 d. to E s. 4 d. each. 


E — 6 d. to 8 d. per ſcore. 
— - 8 d. to 10 d. per Ib. 
Cheeſe, 4 d. to 5; d. per do. 


The wages of a ploughman, from L. g to 
L. 10. 

A young man or boy, from L. 4 to L. 5. 

A female ſervant, from L. 3, 10 8. to L. 4, 


10 8. 


Day labouring in fümtben, without board, 2 


from 1 8. 2 d. to 1 8. 4 d. 
Ditto in winter, 10 d. to 1 . 


A man for the harveſt e - 2, 2 


2 8. to L. 2, 10 8. Yo 
| A woman by the day, 1 6. without board. 


Grain is threſhed e 26. 


6 d. per quarter. 
When the ploughmen receive board-wages 


it is generally at the rate of 6s. the 
week all the year rodnd; but they are 


more commonly maintained in bed, | 


board and waſhing in the farmer's fa- 


milly. So 


The ordinary breakfaſt nd * is 
cold meat, with bread and cheeſe, 
and for dinner, either roaſt or boiled 
meat, with pudding. Ale is allowed 
them on many occaſions, and ſmall beer 
they have always at command. 


Labour commences about the ſarae hour, . 
at the different ſeaſons, in gach of the 
counties. | 


PERTH-SHIRE. - 


POLE REEL 8 mano 
Poultry, from x s. to 1 8. 4 d. each. 
Eggs, 6 d. to 8 d. per dozen- 
Butter, 6d. to 8 d. per Ib. 
Cheeſe, from 21 d. to 34 d. per Ib. 


| Tie wages of a ploughman, from L:8to 


L. 10. 

| Ayu min eb 1 

A female ſervant, from L. 3 to L. 4. 

Day labourer in ſummer, without Prei 

18. to 1s. 2 d. 

Ditto in winter, from 8 d. to 10 d. 

A man for harveſt work (Which is gene- 
rally finiſhed in 20 working days), re- 
ceives about L. 1, 5 8. and a woman a- 
bout 17 8. 

Grain is threſhed at tm 1 4. 4 d. to 18. 
8 d. per quarter. | 

When ſervants are boarded in the farmer's 
houſe, the ordinary fare is for break- - 
faſt and ſapper pottage made of oat- 
meal, ſalt and water, which is eat with 

milk. For dinner ſoup, or, as it is pro- 
vincially called, - 5roth, made with pot- 
barley, 
But the more general. practice is togive 

_ . each ploughman a certain allowance of 

28 _ vat-meal, (about 36 ounces a-day), and 

three 'pints of ſweer-mlk, or double 
dat allowance of butter- milk. They 
lodge and eat in a houſe disjoined from 


' 


bk 


pL 


the farm houſe, and cook their o. 


victuals. | 
OBSERVA- 


vegetables, and butcher- meat. 


wet | | 7 (* 12 7 ) 


N oBSERVYATIONS. W 


From the 1 ſtatement it appears, that the odds in the price of labour 
and proviſions is much leſs than could have been expected. The only 
material difference being in the maintenance of the farm-ſervants. 

A Northamptonſhire farmer conſiders 6 s. per week as a reaſonable al. 
lowance we the board of a ploughman, which, for 52 weeks, amounts 
to - - is 12 0 

The Ferthſhire farmer furniſhes his Ps VIM with that 
quantity of oat-meal, which; on the average price of meal 
for a number of years, amounts to 2 8. per week, to which, if 

10 d. per week is added kor milk, makes the whole expence 
for the year FO - | L. 7 7 4 | 
For coals, bed-cloaths, Cc. Cc. may be added, o 9 8 th 
178 | fo ok ae Bs. 1 715 o 


5 8's bf dy 18 0 


Thus, in cue of the difierent. modes in which the farm-ſervants 
are maintained in the different counties, the Perthſhire farmer faves about 
L. 7, 158. a- year for each of his ſervants, which the other muſt expend. There 
is no probability, however, that the Northamptonſhire farmer can avail 
himſelf .of any information he may receive in regard to this particular, 
as his ploughmen will not be diſpoſed to give up their roaſt beef and pud- 
ding. and betake themſelves to oat-meal and milk. But it is humbly ſub- 
- mitted to his conſideration, whether he might not leſſen the expence of 
cultivating. his farm, by reducing the number of ſervants. and horſes. 
The practice of plowing with a man and 2 horſes, without a driver, is 
general, not only in Perthſhire, but all over Scotland. Whereas, in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, a man and a boy, with 3, 4, or 5 horſes, -are employed to 
plough an equal quantity, which, for the ſake of calculation, may be 
reckoned at an acre a-day in both counties; and let it be ſuppoſed alſo, 
that theſe men and horſes are employed in plowing the whole year round, 
in which period they will each have pu wed 313 acres, —in that caſe the 
different accounts of the expence would ſtand as under, 


# 


| NORTHAMP- 


—_ 


e) 


NORTHAMPTON-SHIRE. |  _ © PERTH-SHIRE 

Ploughman's wages, L. 10 0 0 W L. 10 © 0 
Boy's wages, e | 
Boy's board, at 4 8. per week, 10 8 © 
Maintenance of 4 horſes, at Maintenance of 3 horſes at 


L. 15 ech. 60 0 0 L. 15 each, 39 0 0 
L. 85 8 0 15 | L. 40 © 0 


_ By the above account, including only the wages of the ſervants, and 
the maintenance of the horſes, which are alike in both counties, the ex- 
pence of plowing an acre of land in Northamptonſhire amounts to about 
5s. 6d. while the ſame operation is as well performed in the Carſe of 

Gowrie, or in any other part of Perthſhire, for 2s. 6 d. leaving a dif- 
ference of 38. per aere; but as a greater number of acres are annually 
plowed on every farm, in a ſtate of tillage, than the farm really con- 
| rains, (ſome fields being repeated plowed) the additional expence of 

plowing a farm in Northamptonſhire, (and which it is certainly in the 
power of every farmer in that county to ſave), may be eſtimated at 4s. 
6 d. per acre. N. B. It is hardly neceffary to obſerve, that the above cal- 
culation includes only ſuch articles as are the ſame in both counties, and 
not the whole expence of plowing an acre in either. It may alſo be re- 
marked, that the total annual expence of cultivating an acre of tillage- 
land in either county, is very different from what is above ſtated; for a 
particular explanation of this, reference is made to the table in the re- 
port of the Carſe of Gowrie, where it appears, that the expence of cul- 

tivating a farm of 272 Scotch acres, exclufive of rent, amount to L. 657, 
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WO and PLANTATIONS,, 


NORTHAMPLON-SHIRE. | 


In this county there are very extenſive 
woods, and. foreſts, though, as has been 
obſerved,” they are not under ,the beſt 
modes of management, nor by any means 
{6 profitable as they would be, it they 


were converted into private property. 


There are no young plantations, or any 


means tiſed; (but in particular caſes), to 
Ls 0 ann een. 


13 © # *P2774 


PERTH-SHIRE, 

This county cannot now boaſt, of foreſts 
or woodlands. Though from the great 
number of large oak and fir trees which 
are found in all the moſſes and ſwamps 
in the higher parts of the country, it is 
perfectly certain, that at ſome remote pe- 
riod, a great part of the diſtrict has been 
covered with trees; the only veſtiges of 
) which: that now; remain, ara ſeveral exten- 


* CY” 


ive tracts of. copſe-wood oak, along the 

ſides of the different rivers and lakes, 
_ which are generally cut every 25 years: 

The preſent landholders, however, 

- ſeem extremely anxious to make up for 


hb the: deficiency; of their predeceſſors in 


this reſpect. And many. thouſand, acres 
| (nor ſuſceptible of cultivation), are now 


1 covered with uſeful and ornamental plan- 


'" tations. As one inſtance of which, may 
it bo proper to obſerve, that the Right 
- Honourable Lord Kinnaird, à few: years 
. 80, paid. E, go for. planting, 290. Scotch 
acres. The, plants conſiſted of oak, aſh, 
beech, elm, plane, ſpruce, and* Scotch fir, 


i ; 
5 WF. 


and to the number of 8 on vere: 


* 


3 _ * 1 - * 5 
Gs % © ** * 1 0 - 9 


3 o 


F 


17 more attention is net bad to the outlay! in . it 


is impoſſible that any ſucceſſion of trees can be preſerved, and the foreſts 


muſk in time fall into decay. The ancient foreſts in Perthſhire, though 
they ſtill retain the name, are now deſtitute of trees. And indeed there 
are few old trees to be ſeen in the county, except the orhamental Do | 


tions around the caſtles, and houſes, of the proprietors. 


If, however, no pains is taken to preſerve a ſucceſſion of trees in Nor- 


thamptonſhire ; and if the ſpirit for 


planting, which has become ſo gene- 


ral among the Nenn proprietors of late years, ſnould continue, the 


contraſt 


0 
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contraſt dis ocaticnies (which is at preſent ſo much in favour of Nor. 
e e will not nenn to be ſo ſtrik ing.. 


. 
8 "5.44 1 
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' NORTHAMPTON-SHIRE. 


Th of limeſtone- in at: © 
moſt every corner of the county; yet, ex- 


cept for the purpoſes of building, yo 


little is manufactured in the 
Though in kilns propexly. added, it 


can be burned on tertus ſe low as to en- 


8 13 
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mote parts of this county, and that is of 
ſo hard a nature, as not to be reducible to 
powder; but hy means of coal. The di- 
ſtance and expence of the carriage of 
which id ſo great, as to amount almoſt to 


8 e a dee Vat In” the be 


able the manufacturer to ene it at the rate 1 a prohibition. Limeſtone ſhells, after be- 
of 4 d. er 5 d. pr bulhen 9 u bored iw che eat bel "of England, 

| I and he fouth' of Scotland, is imported 
| © here by ſea; and caſts about 45 d. per buſh- 


IIS © 


"The . K 25 e is mall RE. and in e. 
F fects in producing great erops both of 'com:andigraſs (after an experi 


of upwards of 50 years) Have Been aſcertained to the ſatis faction of every | 


farmer in the diſtrict.— The quantity of powdered lime laid on the acre 
in general (reckoning;/that every buſhel gf ſheils will produce 3 buſhels 
of powdered lime) is about 380. buſhels the acre; and conſequently the 
ooſt per: Engliſh acre 13:about L. 227: 6. Lime is generally laid on the 
land in the courſe af a fallou, ad preparation! for wheat 3—it is general- 
y done in the month of July, or deginning of Auguſt, and ploweck in 
virh a very ſhall oi fur tum; aniſi before. che laſt plowing is ginen (which 
isl generally in Septainbes); /aboat24cloads of dung from the farmyardi is 
alſo laid on the: aure. The dung carts uſed in the Carſe of Gowrie, are 
nearly as large as thoſe; uſedo in Northamptonſtiire. In the narrow” di- 


ſtrict of the Garſet of G rie atone, bich, as hav bon Obfervodi does not 


contain above 30,000: Enghth-acres,. lime, to the value of L. T8000 per an- 


num, has been importedi for the laſty Wen mm 
indeed almoſt wholly; uſtdi as man ure 


In Northamptonſhire, though lime can be eee 5 


- pariſh;; it; has hitherto been but partially uſed as a manure.— And whe- 


ther . 


5 


. . adk..& A 


* 


o : WM 
— — lk. — 
* 


ner in which the commons and wood- 


( 16 J 


* 


ther it is that the experiments which have been made, have not been ju- 
diciouſly conducted, or that the farmersf from the want of leaſes, are pre- 
vented from expending money in the purchaſe of a MADUre,. from which 
no immediate return can be exptQed ; certain it is, that there does not 


appear any great probability of its being ſoon 1 N 12 uſe, 
without the mo exertion: webs ae, i (TN das e 


x" ? 18 9110 > 4% 4 3. a 
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- NORTHAMPTON-SHIRE. . i | 


FEC 1 this county the lands ave al held in 
which have been incloſed that the lands | ſeveralty; and commons, or whit was 
are held in ſeveralty. The open field] formerly known by the name of run-ridge 
townſhips are held both by proprietors $ property, is fearcely'known ; even itt the 
and tenants, in the ſame manner as was. | rocky and m ountaindus parts of the 
the practice at the time they were firſt country, where the ſiitveyor'carinot\ drag 
cultivated. And there, what in Scotland | his chain, every proprietor” xhows the 
is called rua- xi e, or run feld, univerſal- | - bounds of his own-eftate; and where ar- 
ly prevails. To the preceding report re- | tificial boundaries cannot be fixed, natu- 
ference is made to an account of the man- | ral ones, ſuch as ſtreams of water, or the 

e A Me a 
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OBSERVATIONS. he 


1 


The abolition of ie or run Feli, bs be ea the firſt dawrrof 


a a ſpirit for improvements in Agriculture that appeared in Scotland, and 


which, added to another excellent plan adopted by the landlords; which has 


deen already taken notice of, viz, that of granting leafes, accounts in a great 


meaſure for the very great improyements which have lately taken place 


in that kingdom; and it cannot admit of a doubt, that were the open 
field pariſhes in Northamptonſhire divided and incloſed, and the com- 


mons and woodlands converted into private property, in the manner in 


which the lands in Perthſhire now are, the moſt ſubſtantial improvements 

would of courſe be introduced; and the prodube of the lands, under ſuth 
ſuperior cultivation, as wer in that event TRY N n : greatly 
more abundant. | | 


— 


HARVESTING 


n 


- HARVESTIN G THE chop. 


|  NORTHAMPTON-SHIRE. 
St n 


| Eekles, and the barley, and oats, and beans. 


ing turned over are put up in coles in the 


held, like hay, where they ſtand ſome | 


time, and are afterwards carried home, 
and either put into the barns, or built and 
thatched in the ſtack-yard. 

The wheat is cut very high, from the 


rams, al bring boon up in ſheaves, 


by; 


| 
| 


: 


| 


PERTH-SHIRE, . 


BET Tn Wo WH SORE every 
where in Scotland; the corns are all cut 
with fickles, in the ſame manner as what 


is done in Eng d. And after having 


remained ſome time in ſhocks, or what is 
here called foot, it is carried home, and 
built up, and carefully thatched in the. 
ſtack-yard, from whence it is only carried 


e 


is allowed to remain in ſhocks in hel 


| field till it is ready to be houſed ; and 
_ after that is done, the ſtubble is cut with 
_ {eythes, and carried home to the ftraw- 
IO UTE! NOTRE 


| 


1 


p 


Res abe OBSERVATIONS... ,. 


There is no operation of huſbandry in which there is a greater diffe- 
rence than in the manner of harveſting the crops in the different coun- 
ties, as appears above. The mode adopted by the Perthſhire farmer no 
doubt requires more hands to be employed to get an equal number of acres 
cut down in the ſame ſpace of time.—But whether his getting it done 


More completely, an » 


and all at once, may not in the end put him on a foot- 


ing with the Northamptonſhire farmer in point of expence, (ſuppoſing 
the rate of wages and board-wages to be the ſame), appears rather doubt- - 

ful. Certain it is, that were the Northamptonſhire plan adopted in this 
| county, it would be attended with great riſk, as the climate is ſo much 
later, by which means, in bad harveſts, the corns are injured by the great 
falls of rain which fometimes take place, eyen notwithſtanding of the great / 
pains which is generally uſed to ſet up the ſhocks in a manner the beſt 
calculated to defend the grain from injury.—It may be well worth the 


eonfideration of the farm 
not practicable to lay the co 


in both counties, to conſider whether it is 
from the ſcythe in ſuch a manner, as that it 


. 2 be eaſily bound up into ſheaves. Could this be effected, it is proba- 
ble that the ä farmer would annually ſave a conſiderable 


) 


quantity 


% 


(11809 


quantity of grain, which is at preſent loſt among the ſtubble, after every 
exertion that can be uſed in raking the field; and, on the other hand, the 
Perthſhire farmer would be enabled to accompliſh the work in a ſhorter 
period, and to as much purpoſe, while he would be relieved from the ne- 


_ ceſffity of truſting to people from the remote parts of the country, for cut- 


ting down his corns.— Such an invention as this juſt now mentioned has 
been found out, and is faid to be very ſimple in its conſtruction, being. 20M 
nothing more than a piece of pliable wood; formed into a kind of bow, 

one end fixed on the ſeythe, and the other on the handle. If it is found 


to anſwer in practice, it will eertainly be an improvement of utility.— | 
The ſcarcity of hands was probably the firſt cauſe that induced the Eng- 


liſh farmer to uſe the ſcythe in cutting down his corns ; and that cauſe 


has induced ſome farmers in the ne:ghbourhogd of Edinburgh alert 
the ſame plan this | year. 


„„ Ong 

'The ceeceding comparative account of the two counties might have 
been extended to a great many other articles, ſuch as farm-houſes and 
offices, roads and bridges, implements of buſbandry, &c. &c. but as no ma- 


terial difference appears in theſe reſpects, it was judged unneceſſary to en- 


ter into a minute detail of the particulars in either county. Tt may ap- 
pear ſurpriſing to fome readers, that no account is given of the live ftock 


in theſe counties ; but without extending that article to a great length, 


it was found impoſſible to ſtate any thing on the ſubje& that would have 
tended in any great degree to information. —Suffice it therefore to ſay, 
that in both counties there is yet great room for the active and intelligent 
farmer to introduce improvements in the breeds of the different ſpecies of 
ſtock. Such a fpirit has, however, become pretty general among the far- 
mers in both diſtricts, and which, if aided by the landlords, will no doubt 


in a few years produce very beneficial conſequences. 


It is only neceſſary farther to add, that every endeavour has been uſed 
in order to execute this commiſſion with candour and impartiality. And 
the general deſcription of the modes of Agriculture and ſituation of the 
tenants in each county, will, it is hoped on inveſtigation, be found to be 
conſiſtent with truth. The time allowed for making the ſurvey of any 
Panzer county, is E « as to ſubject the ſurveyor to the neceſſity of 

| Fan 


NN 


(119: )\ 


procuring much of the neceſſary: information from thoſe refident;| in we 
diſtrict, without having it in his power to inquire minutely into the par- 

ticulars himſelf, and which in this caſe may have been either improper- 
ly communicated or not properly underſtodd. 1439 5 

If any misſtatement of facts ſhould appear in the precadiog. 3 
count, it is hoped the candid reader will attribute it to the cauſes 8 | f 
ready mentioned, rather than to any want of attention on the part of the 
ſurveyor. | Any deficiencies that may appear, will no doubt be amply ſu f- 
plied by the gentlemen, and intelligent farmers, to whom copies of this 
Report will be tranſmitted by the Board for their remarks and obſerya- 
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